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EDWARD RABAN. 


Edward Raban was for many years an eminent 
printer in Scotland. From Edinburgh he removed 
to St. Andrew’s, and from thence proceeded to 
Aberdeen, where he flourished for a considerable 
time. During the Commonwealth he appears to 
have ceased printing; and what became of him, 
and where he died, or whether he was a batchelor 
or a married man, and whether he left issue, has 
not, so far as I know, been ascertained. 

Recently a curious volume of small pieces 
(8vo.), bound up in one volume, fell into my 
hands at the piece-meal dispersion of the singular 
library collected by the Whitehaugh family, and 
preserved till recently at the family seat in Aber- 
deenshire. Amongst these was the following :— 

“ Les Antiquitez de la Ville et Cit? D’Orange reveu et 
corrigee. A Orange. Par Edovard Raban, Imprimeur et 
Libraire de Son Altesse, de la Ville et de I’Vniversitie, 
M.DC.LXXXI.” Small 8vo. pp. 24. 

The first leaf after the title is the dedication: 
“ ‘A Messieurs les Consuls D’Orange,” which 
bears date 1 January, 1656, and is signed “EF, 
Raban.” He mentions that this little discourse 
of the antiquities De la Ville et Cité D Orange 
having fallen into his hands, he had thought it 
would be useful to print it in the mean time, 
until some better pen could accomplish more 


- James 


England a Cen- | , { 
| hand, he may have married and have had a son of 


satisfactorily what he was desirous of effecting. 


He adds, — 

“Pour mon particulier je vous offre, MEsstEuRs, mon 
service, avec ma presse, pour l’étendre en ses Discours et 
le dépeindre dans ses plus vives couleurs.” 

As twenty-five years elapsed between the date 
of the dedication and that of the tract, a doubt na- 
turally arises as to the Edw. Raban of 1656 being the 
same person as the Raban of 1681. If the Aber- 


| deen Raban commenced printing in 1620 in Scot- 


land, it is doubtful if he could have been the same 
individual as the one whose imprint occurs in the 
Orange tract of 1681. As even supposing he com- 
menced printing at the early age of twenty, this 
would make him at least eighty when the revised 
and corrected edition of the antiquities of Orange 
was published. 

In 1656, the date of the dedication, Raban 
would have been, according to the hypothesis as 
to his age, about fifty-six, and he certainly may 
have lived to be an octogenarian. On the other 


the same Christian name, who followed the same 
calling as his parent. 

This last supposition is perhaps the correct one, 
if Mr. Kennedy, in his Annals of Aberdeen, be 


| right in what he says :— 


“ Mr. Raban carried on the printing business until the 
year 1649, when he died, and was succeeded in the office 


| of Printer to the Town and University by James Brown, 
| son of William Brown, minister of Inverlochy.” 


No authority is given for this assertion, and the 
fact of Mr. Brown's appointment proves nothing 
more than that Raban had ceased tv be printer to 
the Town and University in 1649. This having 
been the year after the execution of Charles I, it is 
quite supposable that an event which led to the 
departure of so many loyalists from their native 
land, may have induced the eulogist of the Right 
Rev. “ Father in God, Patrick Forbes of Corse,” 
Lord Bishop of Aberdeen, to follow their example. 


| Moreover, it would have been rather unusual for 


a “malignant,” for such we suspect Raban to 
have been, to have been allowed quietly to retain 
a situation of emolument, when there must have 
been so many holy and patriotic men ready to 
take his place. 

Raban is not a Scotish name, and it is not un- 
likely that he may have been induced to come 
to Scotland from the encouragement given by 
James I. to literature. The first work from his 
press, so far as ascertained, was printed in Edin- 
burgh. From the metropolis he proceeded to St. 
Andrew’s, where he printed, in 1622, a book on 
Calligraphy, copies of which are of great rarity. 
From thence he went to Aberdeen, where he was 
printer to the Town and to the University. One 
of his earliest productions there was an exceed- 
ingly scarce Latin poem by one of the W edder- 
burns upon the death of King James, entitled 











Abredonia Atrata. If, as we conjecture, he came 
originally from the Low Countries, it is but na- 
tural that, upon the downfal of the monarchy, he 
and his family should return to the “ Forum Ori- 
ginis.” Orange was transferred by the Treaty of 
Utrecht to France. 


od. MM. 





THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 


(Continued from p. 5.) 


27 November [1587].—John Wolf. Alowed 
unto him for his copie, as well in Italian as in 
Englishe, The Description of Scotland, sett forth 
by Petruccio, and authorised under th’and of Sir 
Fr. Welsingham. . 2 1 2 2 eo tw co ce Vi* 

{If this work were ever printed in the two languages, 
it has never come under our notice: the authorisation by 
the Queen’s Secretary was unusual. } 

4 Decembris.— Mr. Denham. Alowed unto him 
&e. a booke intituled Adam's Banishment, Christe 
his Cribbe, the Lost Sheepe and the Complaint of 
ae ae ae ee ee ee ee ae 

{By William Hunnis, who seems to have commenced 
his poetical career in 1550, and regarding whose earlier 
productions see Ertr. from the Stationers’ Registers, vol. 
ii. pp. 51, 76, 154, and 197. The above is the first notice 
of the poems to which the entry refers, and they came 
out in 1588 in 24mo. under the following title: Recerea- 
tions, containing Adam's Banishment, Christ his Cribbe, 
the Lost Sheepe and the Complaint of Old Age. Biblio- 
graphers do not mention the impression of the work in 
3595, with the subsequent addition to the titles of pro- 
ductions not elsewhere mentioned : “ Whereunto is 
newly adjoyned these two notable and pithie Treatises: 
The Creation of the first Weeke; the Life and Death of 
Joseph.” It was “ printed by P. 8. for W. Jaggard, and 
are to be sold at his shoppe at the east end of S. Dun- 
stan’s church, 1595,” 18mo. Hunnis outlived Elizabeth, 
and in 1615 an impression of various of his pieces came 
out containing a poetical prayer for King James; but it 
was probably written earlier, as the author was then 
dead. The reprint of 1615 does not contain either “ The 
Creation of the first Weeke,” or “ The Life and Death 
of Joseph,” which we find in the edition of 1595.] 

John Wolf. Rd. of him for &c. the Genealogie 
of the Kinges of England from William the Con- 
queror, in a table with pictures. . 

[“ With pictures” no doubt meant with engravings on 
wood, accompanying the genealogy of the sovereigns. 
It would not much surprise us, if these “ pictures” were 
the same as those employed by John Taylor, the Water- 
Poet, in the next reign, to illustrate his verses on the 
different kings of England. } 

11 Dec. —Jo. Wolf. Rd. of him for printinge a 
booke of Carolles, sett forth by Moses Powell vj*. 
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omits the same poet’s Love's Leprosie, published in 1598, 
and introduced by commendatory stanzas signed James 
Harman. } 


Jo. Wolf. Rd. of him for printinge the Oration 
of Neptune to Jupiter, in the praise of Queene 
Elizabeth, &e. . 2 1 2 2 0 eo 8 we Vi 


[No such Oration is now known. It is not at all ne- 
cessary to multiply the clerk’s blunders; but Herbert, in 
his edition of Ames (ii, 1186), prints Neptune, Neptarne, 
as if it so stood in the Register. Herbert does not seem 
to have himself either copied or collated the originals. } 


Robt. Robinson. Rd. of him for printinge Pal- 
lingenius in Englishe verse, which is assigned unto 
him from Mr. Newbery . . . . . . «© V¥j%. 


[ This translation, by Barnabe Googe, of Palingenius’ 
Zodiacus Vita, was originally published in portions; the 
first of which, containing the three earliest books, ap- 
peared in 1560, when Tisdale printed it for Raiph New- 
bery: the whole twelve books were printed by Denham 
for Newbery in 1565, and here we see it assigned to 
Robert Robinson in 1587. He published a complete edi- 
tion of the entire work in 1588. Copies of the first par- 


| tial impression are very rare; but as the book became 


| tained by the French King, &e. 


we | 


popular, the copies were multiplied, and later editions 
are not uncommon. } 


14 Decembris. — Edward White. Entred &c. 
to prynte a Ballade intytuled The Late Victorye 
of the Kynge of Navarre .... .- iiij*. 

[No doubt, merely a broadside; but with the date of 
1589, Edward White published, and J. Wolfe printed, in 
prose, A True Discourse of the most happy Victories ob- 
It has a map, and was 
dedicated to the young Earl of Essex. No copy of the 
ballad is, we believe, extant. Joshua Sylvester’s “ Can- 
ticle on the Victory of Yvry,” was of course of later date: 
Ritson says of 1590, but at all events copies, dated 1591, 
are in existence. Perhaps it was then reprinted. ] 

23 Dec. — Jo. Woulf. Lycensed unto him the 
pryntinge of a smale thinge called The Game of 
the Hole, otherwise, yf you be not pleased you shalbe 
ck ene ee ke ee Se + ee 

[In vol. ii. p. 89, of Lxtr. from the Reg. of the Stat. 
Comp., is a notice of the registration to Hugh Jackson of 
a ballad, to which the above entry may possibly have 
relation. ] 

13 Januarii [1588].—Edward Aggas. Lycensed 
unto him &c. Phidamore, his Fygure of Fancy, 

vj’. 

{No notice has been anywhere taken of this entry of, 
obviously, a collection of love-poems; and if it were ever 
printed, no copy of it has come down to; our day. For 
“* Phidamore,” we ought perhaps to read and understand 
Fidamore, or Fidamour, At that date “fancy” was 


| synonymous with love. } 


[ Ritson, in his Bibl. Poet., p. 300, introduces this entry, | 


but without furnishing any information regarding the 
book or its compiler: perhaps by “ sett forth,” we ought 
to understand that the Carols were the authorship of Moses 
Powell. The sum paid shows that it was a volume, and 
not a mere broadside. Thomas Powell, in 1601, was the 
author of The Passionate Poet, with a Description of the 
Thracian Ismarus, which is noticed by Ritson; but he 


Secundo die Marcii. — Jo. Charlewood. Rd. of 
him for &c. a Ballade, &c., the begynnynge 
whereof is * Goe from thy wanton, and be wyse,” 

iiij*. 

[We can give no further information respecting this 
moral broadside in verse, excepting that among Heber’s 
MSS. there was a small miscellany in prose and rhyme, 
one piece in which commenced —“ Be wise; come away 
from thy lady so gay” —intended to form a couplet.) 


~ 
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him for &c. theis ballades folowinge, viz. A Glo- 
rious Resurrection: another intituled Betwene 
Comforte and Povertie. Another intituled Goe 
from the Windowe, &e. . . + + «© «© + Xxij*. 
[The sum xij was four pence for each of the three very 
dissimilar productions: before “ betwene ” dialogue, com- 
parison, or some word of the kind was, probably, omitted. 
There is a song of the reign of Queen Anne beginning, 
“Go from my window, go, 
Or something at you I may throw:” 
to which a lover replies, 
“ Throw me, or blow me a kiss, 
And nothing can then come amiss.” 
The rhyme of the last line is sometimes varied. ] 


Jo. Wolfe. Rd. of him for &c. the Gynnye 
game, Cheste game, and Foxe and geese. . vj‘. 

[Whatever “the Gynnye game” may have been, it is 
singular to see the game of Chess, or Cheste (as it was 
sometimes spelt of old) coupled with Fox and Goose, as 
it is now played. ] 

Nono die Marcii.—John Wolfe. 
for &e. a ballad, intituled The moste cruell and 
tyrannous Murther committed by a Mother-in- 
Lawe upon a Child of Seaven Yeres of Age in 
Westminster, in this Yere . . . . 6 « iiij® 

[Old Stow, who often enters into such local particulars, 
says nothing of this crime, and we learn nothing regard- 
ing it from any other source. } 

23 Marcii. — Sampson Clerk. Lycensed unto 
him &c. theis three Ballades ensuinge, viz.: A 
Ballade intytuled, A moste excellent newe Ballad 
dyalogewise between Christe and the Soule of Man. 
Another Ballade intytuled, The moste famous Hys- 
torie of Judeth and Olofernes. And the third in- 
tytuled A proper newe Ballade dyalogewise betwene 
Syncerytie and wilfull Ignorance . . . xviij*. 

[The registration of each ballad, therefore, cost 6d., 
when the usual charge to other stationers had been only 
4d. per ballad. Perhaps they were not mere broadsides: 
otherwise we can see no reason why Sampson Clerk should 
have been compelled to pay more than usual. We are 
not aware that any one of the three pieces has been 
preserved, either in the original copy, or as a reprint. ] 

27 of Marche, 1588.—John Charlewoode. Ly- 
censed unto him &c. a ballade intytuled An Ex- 
cellent Dyttie and necessarye, wherein is shewed 
howe we muste stryve against all manner of synnes. 

-vj*. 

(The year 1588, as it was then reckoned, had begun 
two days before this entry was made. Here again we 
seeCharlewood charged 6d. for one ballad, and perhaps 
the price at the Hall had been raised. ] 

29 die Marcii.— Edw. White. Alowed unto 
him for his copie a booke intytuled Perymedes 
the black smith. Uppon condition that he procure 
the same to be lycensed, and aucthorised to the 
printe, before he put the same in hande to bee 
oo eS 
_ [This is an important entry, and the particular form 
it bears deserves observation. It appears that the work 


4 Marcii.— John Wolfe. Item receaved of | 
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was presented at Stationers’ Hall in manuscript, and that 
although it was “ allowed ” as White’s copy, he was not 
permitted to put it to press until the publication of it 
had been formally authorised. The payment for the entry 
may have been deferred till then; but we hear no more 
of it in the same record, although the tract was printed 
with the date of 1588 on the title-page. It was one of 
the famous Robert Greene’s productions. When it came 
out in 4to. in 1588, “Printed by John Wolfe for Edward 
White,” it bore fur title, as in the entry, Perimedes the 
Blacke-smith, with a long tail, explanatory of its strictly 
moral purpose, which perhaps had been doubted at Sta- 


| tioners’ Hall, and the final license therefore delayed. It 


| and named The Falle of Folly . . .. . 


Rd. of him | 





is remarkable that, popular as were all Greene’s produc- 
tions, Perimedes the Blacksmith was never reprinted : it is 
only known by two or three copies of the edition of 1588. ] 
24 die Aprilis—Richard Jones. Receaved of 
him for his lyeence to prynte a ballad intituled, 
A sweete newe Songe latelie made by a Souldier, 
vj‘. 
[ The Clerk first inserted 4d. as the price of the license, 
but struck it out, and substituted 6d., which shows that 
the charge had been raised, possibly, on account of the 
multiplication of ballads. In the Roxburghe Collection 
there is a very good ballad called The Soldier's Repentance, 
or the Fail of Folly, without date or printer's name, doubt- 
less a reprint of the production indicated in the preceding 
entry, which only mentions the second title, The Fal/ 
of Folly. The whole relates to the sufferings of soldiers, 
and especially to the hardships they experienced during 
sieges like those of Leyden or Antwerp: — 
“I watched on the sieged walls, 
In thunder, lightning, rain and snow, 
And oft, being shot with powdred balls, 
Whose costly markes are yet to show,” &c. 
This, and much more, we now know, was written in 
the spring of 1588, when so many gallant fellows were 
serving and enduring every kind of hardship in the war 
of the Netherlands. ‘The ballad continues, near the close, 
“ When I came home I made a proof 
What friends would do, if need should be: 
My nearest kinsfolk lookt aloof, 
As though they had forgotten me. 
“ And as the owl by chattering charms 
Is wondred at by other birds, 
So they came wondring at my harms, 
And yield me no relief but words.” 


Thus we are able from the Stationers’ Registers to as- 
certain the true date and application of a ballad that has 
reached us in a comparatively modern reprint without 
any note of the year. ] 

J. Payne Cotnier. 





THE LATE BISHOP MALTBY AND DR. PARR. 


The subjoined letter from Dr. Parr, the original 
of which is in the possession of my friend Mr. 
Howard, is so honourable alike to the eminent 
man who wrote it and-to the object of his solici- 
tude, that the Editor of * N. & Q.” will probably 
think it may be fitly preserved in the pages of 
that periodical. I have reason to believe that 
Dr. Parr's testimony to the classical attainments 
of his distinguished pupil will be deemed by th« 
family and friends of the late Bishop a gratifyin, 
tribute to his memory. 
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The learned Doctor's orthography has been 
retained in the transcript. Ww. Sipney Gipson. 

Tynemouth. 

“ Corby Castle, 25th May, 1861. 

“ Dear Sir.—As you are, I believe, an occasional cor- 
responde nt of Notes and Queries, I forward to you a copy 
of an unpublished letter of that eminent Greek Scholar, 
Dr. Samuel Parr, which may, perhaps, be acceptable to 
that publication. It is addressed to Mrs. Howard’s uncle, 
the late Mr. Canning of Foxcote. 

“Very faithfully yours, 
“Pair H. Howarp.’ 

“To William Sydney Gibson, Esq., F.S.A.” 


“July 19th, 1817. Hatton. 

“ Dear MtCanning.—I am sure that you will excuse me 
for requesting your speedy and earnest interposition in 
favour of Dt Maltby, Candidate for the preachership of 
Gray’s Inn, which will soon be vacant.— Among the 
electors are Andrew Huddlestone and William Sheldon, 
Esq"™., and if you have any influence with either or both 
of them, pray lay before them the following statement. 

“Dr Maltby is one of the most judicious Preachers and 
best informed Theologians in England. He is firmly 
attached to civil and religious liberty, and on the Catholic 
question he thinks, speaks, and acts as you would wish 
him to do. His education was partly under me at Nor- 
wich, and partly under Dt Joseph Warton at Winchester. 
He read all Pindar with me before he went to Warton, 
and under Warton his talent for Latin composition was 
much improved. Soon after his arrival at Cambridge he 
stood for the university Scholarship against two most 
powerful competitors, and their Merits were so nearly 
equal that the Judges refused to decide. This rare and 
most honourable event recorded in our university 
jooks, and you will remember that no station open to 
young men is so creditable as the scholarship of which I 
am speaking. 

“On taking his Bachelor’s Degree he was one of our 
Wranglers ‘He gained prizes for Greek Odes. He was 
Senior Medallist again and again.—He has been called 
upon by Vice Chancellours to preach before the Univer- 
sity on public occasions. He is now one of the Select 
Preachers, and four Sermons which he delivered this 
year have added largely to his Reputation. The sound- 
ness of his judgment and the diligence of his researches 
were manifested in a Theological work which he pub- 
lished nine or ten years ago. 

“ Lately he has sent forth an Edition of Morelli’s Greek 
Thesaurus, which has been well received by Scholars 
throughout Europe. It is his intention to send to the 
Press a large volume of Discourses. I have read several 
of them, and I pronounce them very excellent indeed. 
He in the Pulpit is grave, unaffected, and very impres- 
sive: out of the Pulpit he is an independent upright 
Man, whose society will make him agreeable and in- 
teresting to the Gentlemen of Gray’s Inn. I assure you, 
dear Sir, that his merits as a Parish Priest are consider- 
able, and that through the whole extent of his intellec- 
tual and moral qualities he is likely to adorn the most 
exalted Station in the Church. There was a time when 
Preacherships at the Inns of Court, were conferred upon 
the best Scholars and the ablest Divines, and if this 
spirit be not utterly gone, Dt Maltby cannot fail of suc- 
cess, 

“T must not, however, dissemble from you that while 
his literary Character is illustrious and his conduct in 
private life quite irreproachable, he is not looked -upon 
with a favourable Eye by some of our Prelates. His 
good manners, his studious habits, his pastoral vigilance, 
his sound judgment, his extensive learning, are in the 
estimation of some Men insufficient to expiate the guilt 


18 


| 


of his attachment to public Men whom you and I honour, 
and to public principles which we hold sincerely and avow 
fearlessly.* If it be in your power, pray recommend him 
to the two Gentlemen whom I have mentioned. They 
will not dispute my veracity, and if the choice falls upon 
Maltby, Experience will lead them to give me credit 
for a right Judgement, and wili leave them the appro- 
bation of their own minds for supporting a great Scholar 
and an honest Man. Pray give my best compts and 
best wishes to M™ Canning. I am, dear Sir, your sincere 
Freind and y* faithful humble Sert.” 
“S. Parr.” 
“ Francis Canning, 
“ Foxcote House, 
“ Shipston on Stour.” 





RECORDS OF SEPULCHRAL REMAINS.—No. IL 


Dunluce Old Church. — About four miles from 
that object of especial resort in Ireland, the Giants’ 
Causeway, the Castle of Dunluce once sentinelled 
Mae Quillane’s territory on its northern coast. 
[t is now a ruin, but, from its situation, awfully 
magnificent; projected on a rock, raised about 
100 feet above the sea, and separated from the 
mainland by a chasm of thirty feet width. Near 
it, on that mainland, is the old church, rendered 
itself almost unapproachable by pedestrians from 
the harvests of dock-leaves with which it is matted, 
and which greatly impede the investigations of an 
Old Mortality. I note the tombs, however, as 
they were discovered by me, premising that there 
is one very old stone with undefinable armorials 
lying flat on the southern part of the graveyard, and 
near it another less intelligibly commemorative. 
Those which I was able to decipher were to John 
Thompson of Ballyclogh, ob. 1795 ; to Alexander 
McLaughlin of Ballyness, ob. 1785; to John 
McLaughlin of Ballyness, ob. 1791 ;. to Alexander 
Me Donald of Ballytubbert, ob. 1331 ; to William 
Moore of Priestland, ob. 1807, and his descend- 
ants. To Patersons of Priestland, from 1774; to 
McQuiggs of Island-Curragh, from 1790. Various 
stones to the Edgars of Ballytubbert to Samuel 
McCandlies of Cloney, ob. 1826; Mary Todd, ob. 
1807 ; to the Rev. John Cameron, “ forty-five 
years dissenting minister of the parish of Dunluce,” 
ob. 1799; Mary Adair of Port-Ballintra, ob. 1824; 
a very large slab, double size, to William Moore 
of Ballyvelton, ob. 1788, and his descendants. On 
this armorials are sc ulptured. The above memo- 
rials occur through the graveyard, while within 
the church ruins is a burial- -place for the Boyds of 
Bally-Ma. . .; a mural slab to Florence, wife of 
Archibald Mac Phillip of Dunluce, merchant, and 

* Mr. Canning of Foxcote was much attached to the 
cause of Parliamentary Reform, but did not live to see 
the events of 1832. He and his learned correspondent 
were always great friends. 

+ Dr. Maltby was selected by the Benchers of the 
Hon. Society, and appointed to the post to which he 
aspired. 
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daughter of Captain Robert Hamilton of Clade, 
ob. 1674; to Rev. David Dunkin, Rector of 
Agherton and Ardclinis, ob. 1836, aged eighty- 
two, &ec. &e. 

The wreck of the old castle is eloquent to me, 
but it speaks in Irish to an Irishman, and might 
not be understood by the generality of your rea- 
ders. I shall not, therefore, say more here than 
that in this sea-girt retreat the widow of the mur- 
dered Duke of Buckingham (who married to her 
second husband, Randal, Earl of Antrim,) once 
resided ; and, I think I may legitimately add, that 
the Manuscript Collections, whieh I made in aid of 
the history of this county, and all its localities, 
extend over three volumes of close writing, but I 
never receited sufficient encouragement to in- 
demnify me in their publication. Joun D’Atrton. 

48. Summer Hill, Dublin. 





THE NAMING OF NEW CHURCHES. 

The names of churches, like the names of per- 
sons, must often occasion some difficulty of choice 
to those who have to provide them. What mo- 
tives may have directed that choice in ancient 
times, in this or other countries, I do not recollect 
to have anywhere read; though not improbably 
some of the writers on ecclesiastical and ritual 
matters have given their ideas upon the point, 
either from actual evidence, or from hypothetical 
notions of their own. 

Among our own new churches, the motives 
leading to their names are sometimes transparent, 
as in the twelve churches in Bethnal Green named 
after the twelve Apostles; or when in a large 
parish four new churches have been named after 
the Evangelists: and perhaps, on the whole, it 
would be difficult to invent a better or more be- 
coming system. 

But a questionable, if not irreverent, idea has 
been sometimes allowed to prevail in recent de- 
dications ; I mean that of naming the church — it 
might either jocosely or sadly be said —not after 
a departed saint, but after a living sinner. This 
is done, not avowedly, but by taking the name of 
that apostle or saint which corresponds with the 
name of the founder or other person intended to 
be commemorated. 

Among modern churches there are compara- 
tively few St. Stephens. One was erected some 
fifteen years ago in the parish of Hammersmith, 
to which the late Bishop Blomfield was a material 
contributor; but he was much assisted in his work 
by the unpaid works of the builder, Mr. Stephen 
Bird, and the bishop did not hesitate to consecrate 
the church by the name of St. Stephen's. 

Churches have been named after our sovereigns, 
as Charles church at Plymouth, named in memory 
of King Charles the Martyr (temp. Charles IL.) ; 
St. George's in the East (1729); and St. George's 
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Bloomsbury (1731). And I find this practice 
commenced as early as the reign of James L., 
which is shown by the following passage in the 
continuation of Stowe’s Chronicle :— 

“Thursday, the 2nd of January, 1622, a new-built 
church near Creed-church, within Aldgate, was conse- 
crated by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury [Abbot] 
and the Bishop of London [ Mountaigne], by the name of 
Saint James’ church, and there the Quire of Saint Paules, 
with sundry instruments of musique, with great solem- 
nity, sung Te Deum and diverse anthems; and, after the 
sermon, was celebrated the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and a child was baptized, and was named James, 
At this consecration there were present the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen in scarlet.” — Stowe’s Chronicle, edit. 1031, 
p. 1035. 

This is the church which is stiJl known as that 
of Saint James, Duke’s Place. At Plymouth the 
naming after King Charles is better remembered, 
and the word Saint is usually omitted ; a practice 
of which I do not know any other instance ; 
though in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, when the metropolitan cathedral was the 
ordinary lounge of the idlers and newsmongers of 
the day, it was usual to talk of Paul’s and Paul's 
Walk (7. e. the western limb of the church), in- 
stead of St. Paul's. 

Perhaps, if this “ Note” is admitted into the 
columns of “N. & Q.,” other correspondents may 
be induced to communicate their own recollections 
upon this subject. J.G. N. 





“THE TIMES” OF JUNE 21, 1861. 
May I beg a small space in your valuable publi- 
cation, for the purpose of laying before your 
readers a few statistics relative to the advertise- 
ments which appeared in The Times, No. 23,965, 
Friday, June 21, 1861, that being the longest day 
of the year, and that paper having the greatest 
number of advertisements ever issued at one im- 
pression in the daily press. I have classed them 
as follows :— 
Births, 25; Marriages, 22; Deaths, 23; Total 80 


Lost Property, &c. - - - 22 
Exhibitions and Amusements - ~ - 94 
Shipping - - - - ~ - - 152 
Apartments and Houses to be let, &c. - - 1483 
Educational . - - - - - 100 
Carriages, Horses, &c. - - - - - 94 
Coal - - - - - - - - 40 
Dentical and Surgery - - - - - 67 
Chancery - - - - - 7 ~ 45 
Books, Pamphlets, &c. - - - - - 463 
Sale or Hire of Furniture - - ~ - 80 
Sales by Auction - . - ~ - - 115 
Want Places in Household - - - - 41 
Situations wanted in Businesses - ~ - 882 
Miscellaneous - - ~ - - - 3871 





In 104 advertisement columns there is no less 
thananumberof = - - - - - 4229 
and it may not be out of place to quote that 
journal's own words respecting the same : — 
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“ Our impression of this day will be found to consist of 
24 pages, the extraordinary pressure of advertisements 
having compelled us to add an extra sheet to our already 
ample dimensions. Fifty years ago the average number 
of advertisements in a single impression of this journal 
was about 150; to-day no less than 4000 advertisements 
will make known the wants of the community through- 
out the length and breadth of the empire. We have long 
discontinued the head of ‘Supplement’ to the second 
sheet of The Times; and have only adopted the title of 
*Extra Sheet’ in this instance to attract the notice of 
our readers to this, the largest production that has ever 
issued from the daily Press. We trust it will not be too 
long for ‘ A Constant Reader’ to get through within the 
compass of the longest day of the year.” 


The record of such an event may surely find its 
place in “ N. & Q.,” although I may here mention 
that another “ Extra Sheet” was issued with The 
Times on Wednesday, the 26th of June. T.C.N. 





Minor Rotes. 


A Currous Version or tne Lorp’s Prayer.— 
On the fly-leaf of a book in my possession, Figure 
biblie, doctissimi fratris Anthonii de Rampelogis, 
Paris, Jehan Petit, 1513, there is an old version of 
the Pater, Ave, and Credo, evidently in the hand- 
writing of the period of the book's publication : — 


“© ffather in heven, halowed be thy name amdge mé 
in erth as vt is amdge angels in hevé. o ffather let thy 
kydome come & reygne améze us mé in erth as yt reynys 
amdge y* angels in heven. o ffather thy wyll be ffulffyllyt, 
y* to saye, make us to fulffyll thy wyll here in erth as 
thy angels dothe in hevé. o ffather give us our dayly 
sustynace alwaye & helpe us as we gyve & helpe thé y* 
have nede off us. o ffather forgyve our s¥es done to y® 
as we do forgyve thé y* trespas agaynst us, o ffather let 
us not be ov'come w* evyll téptatyon, but o ffather dely- 
ver us fi6 all evylles, Amé. 

“hayle mary full off grace our lorde ys wt ye blessyd 
be y" amége all womé & blessed yé fruyte off thy wobe 
Jesus. 

“TI beleve in god y¢ ffather all myghty maker off hevé 
& erth. I beleve in Jesu Chryste y* onely sone our lorde 
coequal wt y® ffatherin all thyg pten¥g to the deytie. 
I beleve y* (he) was césavyd by y* oly goost & horne off 
y* v'gy mary. I beleve y* he sufferd deth und pds pylatt 
& y* he was crucyfyd deth & buryed.” (Catera desunt ) 

Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 


Tus Wairtinctoys ANp WaitrincHams. — 
Mr. Lysons, in his recent biography of Sir Richard 
Whittington, entitled The Model Merchant of the 
Middle Ages, at p. 75., remarks — 

“We find a Robert Whittington, a citizen of London, 
raised to the shrievalty in 1416, and again in 1419, the 
year of Sir Richard’s last mayoralty ; and a Henry Whit- 
tington, who, after serving an apprenticeship to one 
Richard Aylmer, in 1454, was admitted as a member of 
the Mercers’ Company. We do not, however, find men- 
tion made of any Robert or Henry in the family pedigrees 
at all corresponding with these individuals.” 


Mr. Bruce has given some account of the family 
of Whittingham in his Verney Papers (printed for 
the Camden Society, 1853), and has there shown, 
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at p. 15., that “the sheriff in 1419 was really a 
Robert Whittingham, and not a Robert Whitting- 
ton, as he stands in almost all the lists of sheriffs.” 
Several generations of the Whittinghams, includ- 
ing the sheriff of 1419, were members of the 
Company of Drapers. J.G.N. 


Orv Law or Setriement.—Now that the law 
of settlement is under discussion, the following 
extract from the parish accounts of Frampton, in 
Lincolnshire, may be of interest, as showing the 
almost absolute prohibition there was, unti! com- 
paratively recent times, against persons removing 
into other parishes : — 

“ March 27, 1654. Wee the inhabitants of y* Towne 
of Frampton, being mett at y° Church for y* choyce of 
Officers for this present yeare (notice having been pub- 
licly given of it y® last Lord’s day) doe nominate and 
elect John Ayre, and Tho* Appleby, and Rich® Conev, 
and Tho* Nicholls, and W™ Eldred. and Humphry Hall, 
Headborroughs for this yeare, to this intent and purpose 
that they may looke to it that noe stranger come to in- 
habit in ye said Towne without y® general consent of 
them six, and If any shall bring any in without their 
Consent, wee are agreed that y* party soe failing (where 
there is not a competent estate and sufficient bond given 
by y® stranger y'-comes in to save y® Towne from 
charge), shall forfeit Twenty pound. (Signed) Samuel 
Coney. Tho* Graves. Tho* Nixoun. Tho* Houett. 
Steven Paise (Pacey).” 

Lucius ar TeGvan. 

TRANSLATION AND Re-TRANsLATION. — In M. 
lAbbé Ferland’s Notes sur les Registres de Quebec 
it is thus written : — 

“Un village formé sur la terre d'un nommé Shepher/! 
fut nommé Shepherd-ville, nom que les Frangais tradui- 
sirent par Berger-ville. Les Anglais Vont traduit depuis 
par Beggar- ville, et les Canadiens en on fait & leur tour 
Village des Qu“teurs.” 


Eric. 
Ville-Marie. 
Or Borovecu Owners 1n DAYS PRECEDING 


Lorp Grey's Rerorm Act. — We all know that 
in the election of a member for a pocket borough. 
he was to resign his seat the moment he declined 
to vote in support of his patron's politics ; as for 
instance, the borough-owner supports the minis- 
ter, the member must vote for every measure 
brought in by the minister, and support him in op- 
position to every motion made by “ the gentlemen 
opposite,” whether the member approved or disap- 
proved of the conduct or proceedings of the 
minister. 

In 1798, Mr. Abbott (Lord Colchester) was 
member for the Duke of Leeds’ borough of Hel- 
ston. The duke had quarrelled with Mr. Pitt, 
and opposed his assessed tax bill, and of course 
expected Mr. Abbott to vote with the opposition 
to it, which he would not, and offered to resign 
rather than violate what he considered his duty 
to his country, then engaged in a war with our 
deadly enemy, France. A correspondence en- 
sued between the duke and Mr. Abbott, which is 
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given at length in the first vol. of the latter’s | ways to be placed in fragments. 


Diary, and 1 refer to it as a rare instance of a 
boroughmonger forgiving his nominee, and per- 
mitting him to retain his seat. ‘This correspon- 
dence will repay perusal, and charm the reader as 
it does me. ‘The duke concludes all his letters to 
Mr. Abbott —“I am your faithful and affec- 
tionate friend, Leeds.” Fra. Mewsurn. 
Larchfield, Darlington. 





Queries. 
WATSON’S “LIFE OF PORSON :” 
May I be permitted to propose a Query with 
regard to this word? I have read with attention 
most of the critiques on Mr. Watson's book. Some 
of his critics animadvert strongly on his saying 


ELINOS, 


that Porson “ used the Ionic form fetvos unjusti- | 
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If, then, we 
could get rid of fos here, the use of it with 
Sophocles would be confined to one only of his 
plays, in which it occurs five times, verses 33, 49, 
1014, 1096, 1119. Now I would wish to ask the 
knowing in such matters whether there seems to 


| be any assignable reason why Sophocles should 
| have allowed himself the use of this word so 
| freely in one particular play, and have avoided 


fiably” at the commencement of his trimeter | 


iambics for the Craven Scholarship :— 

“2 feive, rodroy odris eigopas tadov,” 
and they refer him to the Gidipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles, where feives is used more than once in 
the trimeter iambic. To most readers, of course, 
with their references to Sophocles, they will ap- 
pear to be absolutely right, and Mr. Watson to 
be absolutely wrong. For myself, though not the 
profoundest of scholars, I was inclined to consider 
whether, as Mr. Watson seems to write with care, 
and to show no propensity to make hasty asser- 
tions, he might not be in the right and his critics in 
the wrong. I therefore examined the point with 
some attention; more, I think, than most of the 
critics seem to have given it. If Beatson's In- 
dices, and the Index to the Glasgow Euripides, 
be correct, fcivos, in the trimeter iambics of /Es- 
chylus, does not occur at all, and only once* in 
those of Euripides, viz. /lect. 247: — 

“"Eynpapeo® & feive, Oavacmoy yduor,” 
where Victorius’s edition has géve, and the line, to 
my ear, would be much improved by an alteration, 
though somewhat bold, to— 


“"Eynndéucota Oavaowmov yauor, fdr,” 


If this, or something similar, were done, the 
Tonic form would be eliminated from Euripides, 
as it is from Alschylus, altogether. 

Turning, in the next place, to Sophocles, we 
find that form only in one play, the G2dipus Colo- 
neus (which I read once, and hope never to read 


again, so thoroughly disgusting to me is the story | 


of both the plays of which (Edipus is the subject), 
and in one fragment, Ach. Conviv. viii., — 
“ Kreivas, év “Apyee fetvos dy oixigerat,” 

which appears to-be sound; but faith is not al- 

* I purposely omit Jph. Taur. 805, “ Zeiv’, ob Stxaiws 


7s Geov tov xpéerodor,” where no scholar will scruple to 
read fe", 


it, apparently, in all his other plays that remain 
to us. If any such reason can be found, it will 
strengthen Mr. Watson's notion that the Ionic 
form is not generally admissible into Greek iam- 
bics, certainly not into those for school or college 
exercises, which, I should suppose, is all that Mr. 
Watson means by calling it unjustifiable in Por- 
son’s. Kidd, it may be observed, had objected to 
it before Mr. Watson. For my own part I should 
deem it quite inadmissible in such compositions, 
since, if the ancient tragic writers used it only 
exceptionally (the Attic form occurs scores of 
times), the moderns, I conceive, ought to avoid it 
altogether. I should at any rate consider even 


| the exceptional use of it confined to Sophocles, 


| like his use of ajuw and dum as trochees. 





We have 
thirty three entire tragedies left to us from anti- 
quity, and in only one of them, a tragedy of So- 
phocles, is the Ionic form of the word freely used. 
While I am on the subject of these verses, let 
me add that it has been observed by Mr. Watson’s 
critics that he has noticed the neglect of the pause 
in the ninth verse, and not in eighth and the last, 
where it is also neglected. The eighth and ninth 
lines are, — 
“ Exoveay eCntnve Movoay’ Xpyororys t’ 
EyeAa rapagrag * aiv éxagrns evOadbe’—. 
I suppose Mr. Watson had some especial reason 
for noticing the one rather than the other. He 
says, “The ninth line shows that Porson had 
either not then discovered what he afterwards 
called the pause, or disregarded it, considering, 1 
should presume, that the ninth line was much 
more easy for Porson to manage, so as to observe 
the pause, than the eighth, in which it is a matter 
of much greater difliculty to produce a satisfac- 
tory rendering of the English. For éxaorijs, which 
is not necessary, Porson, it may be thought, might 
have substituted some other word from his Greek 
vocabulary, which even at that time of his life 
must have been very copious. However on all 
these points I leave Mr. Watson to vindicate him- 
self, which he is doubtless able to do. The neglect 
of the pause in the last verse, I should add, Mr. 
Watson may have omitted to notice, because he 
considers it defensible. Nemo. 


THE KITE. 
Has any curious Cuttlean made a note of 
“The Kite, an heroi-comical Pocm,” published 
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in 1722*, a decade or so after “The Rape of 
the Lock”? Its author was Doctor Phanuel 


Bacon, Rector of Baldon- March, Oxon., who sur- 
vived his poetical honours full threescore years, 
dying in 1783, when near upon ninety. His 
second wife was my mother’s eldest sister ; and 
it was among my childish treats to hear her read 
her husband’s Epos, which the dear old lady ad- 
mired as thoroughly as did Aunt Trotwood the 
M.lvian manipulations of Mr. Dick. 

This same Kite—as a jauntily-written dedica- 
tion sets forth — was the handiwork of a Warwick- 
shire patroness of field-sports, by my mythological 
uncle, appellated “ Dian.” Cupid’s bow was its 
head-piece ; his arrows composed its frame; the 
shrieval wand, whilom borne by her father and 
grandfather, did duty for its backbone ; her own 
schooltime copy-books were cut up for its cover- 
ing; Mercury elongated its tail with clippings | 
from Acts of Parliament; Zolus contributed a 
favourable wind; and the complete Bird was con- 
signed to the elements. Juno, however, with her 
constitutional jealousy, despatched Iris to sever 
the string: the Kite ascended into upper space, 
and, like the Coma Berenices, Belinda’s Lock, and 
Lord Hastings’ variolous pustules, became a con- 
stellation. 

With all its sins of careless couplets and unto- 
ward rhymes, this “heavy lightness ” has passages 
not unworthy the Bard of Twickenham himself. 
Let me instance its allusion to the lady’s floral 
skill in wool-work, then, as now, a fashionable 
female accomplishment : — 


“If Dian at the frame displayed her power, 
And charged the needle with the future flower :” 
and, favente““N. & Q.,” the alphabet, fancifully 
scattered over her papyrian prodigy : — 
“ Here A, by himself A, surnamed The Great, 
With awful front o’erlooks the little state; 
And, like Aneas, with majestic pace 
I’ Italian Order leads his lettered race ; 
While, next him, little a with youthful pride, 
Trips like liilus by his father’s side: 
Ilere, bending c's disclose half orbs of light, 
Like the new honours of the Queen of Night: 
There i, like the Fifth Edward, stands displayed, 
The Crown for ever hanging o’er his head ; 
There o, distinguished by his curious round, 
And q, by children in the corner found: 
The s, with arched neck, and tail reclined; 
And the twin u’s, in sacred friendship joined.” 


I have also before me the original MS. of com- 
mendatory verses on “ The Kite,” addressed “ for | 
the Rev. Mr. Bacon, at Reading,” where my uncle, | 
then a young man, was probably a curate or in- | 
cumbent. Bad in their spelling, and worse in | 
their style, they are not worth transcription. 

E. 


L. S. 





[* Again, in 4to, 1729.—Ep. } 
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Cuartes Antuony, of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1623-4, M.A. 1627, is author of a 
sermon published in 1646. In 1660 application 
was made to the crown that he might have the 
vicarage of Catterick, in Yorkshire. We shall be 
glad to be informed whether he obtained that 
preferment, and when he died ? 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Byron's Brawn. — Presuming that the respee- 
tive weights of the brains of certain great men, of 
whom Byron I believe to be one, are known, I 
shall be glad to know, if so, the weight of Lord 
Byron's brain, and the weights of those of two or 
three other leading men of this country whose 
names, I fancy, have been associated with the 
name of Byron in illustration of the extraor- 
dinary weight the human brain will attain, parti- 
cularly in persons of transcendent powers of mind 
with a healthy organisation. Also, what is the 
average weight of the human brain ? 

Konx Ompax. 

James Cary, Bisnor or Exeter. — Can you 
refer me to any information respecting James 
Cary, who, while Bishop elect of Lichfield, was, 
in 1419, elected Bishop of Exeter; but being at 
the time in Italy, died before his return to Eng- 
land, and is stated to have been buried in a 
church at Florence ? 

I would particularly inquire whether it is 
known in what church he was buried? And 
whether there is in existence any monument, or 
other memorial of his death ? Menor. 


Eastern Cuourcu,. —I wish to inquire, through 


| the medium of “N. & Q.”:— 


1. What recent works, besides those of Messrs. 
Stanley, Neale, and Wm. Palmer, treat of the Or- 
thodox Church of the East, and her relations to the 
churches of the west ? 

2. What notices are to be found in the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, and other quarterlies (with 
references) ? E. H. Know xss. 

Paris. 

Getiin. — Can any of your correspondents tell 
me of the use of the word geélin in the South of 
England, or point to an earlier occurrence of it 
At this date I find it in an inven- 
tory of an old religious house in the North; but 
Servants from the north of 
Cumberland, and old people all over the border, 


| give this name to a small iron pan with a bow- 


handle and three feet. Jameson suggests, from 

its being made of cast-iron, from A.-S. geot, to 

cast, to throw. Why should it have been so 

named, when pans of other metal were produced 

in a similar manner? Can any of your corre- 

spondents suggest another derivation? MM. (1.) 
Grotivus. — 


“ Grotius, not content with God’s word in its plainness, 
interpreted it with sophistry, and thought to prop it by 
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learning. When he explained away the prophecies he 
was a Socinian, and when he commented on the Reve- 
lations a Papist. Both charges were brought against 
him, and he defended himself falsely, though ingeniously, 
against the first, but only denied the second.”—Letter to 
the Bishop of Exeter, by T. Seward, London, 1779, 8vo. 
pp. 120. 

I shall be glad to know where I can find an 
account of this controversy, especially as to the 
charge of popery, for which, I think, the founda- 
tion must have been small. E. T. C. 


James Hyatt, of Peterhouse, B.A. 1610-11, 
M.A. 1614, is author of The Preacher's President, 
4to, 1625. His name occurs in the Commissions 


for Ecclesiastical Causes within the province of 


York, issued Ist July, 1625, and 15th August, 
1627 ; he was therefore, no doubt, beneficed in 
one of the northern counties. We shill be thank- 
ful for any other particulars of his life. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 
TIrisn Arms. — What are the arms of the Fer- 
reter family, which, according to Smith’s History 


of Kerry, emigrated from England in the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards occupied Castle 
Ferreter, on the western coast of Kerry ? 

What are the armes of the Corkorans, Corkrans, 
or Corcorans? Is the name a corruption of Coch- 
rane ? E. M. 


Rosert Jounson, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1622-3, M.A. 1626, was of York, and one of 
the Assembly of Divines. He published Zur et 
Lex, or the Light of the Law of Jacob's House, a 
fast sermon before the House of Commons, 31st 
March, on Isaiah ii. 6.; London, 4to, 1647. In 
1656, he was created D.D. at Cambridge. At the 
Restoration he petitioned Charles II. for presenta- 
tion to the rectory of Welton, Yorkshire. The 

etition was referred to Drs. Sheldon, Earle, and 

forley ; and on their report in his favour, was 
granted. We shall be obliged if any of your cor- 

respondents can furnish the date of his decease. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 


Kine’s Arms.—Can some of your corre- 
spondents kindly inform me which of our king's 
arms are represented on some church paving tiles 
in my possession? They are quarterly English 
and French, the English being on the second and 
third, but with the lions reversed, i. e. going to 
the sinister. The French occupy the first and 
fourth, and have six fleurs de lis. Dallaway’s 
Heraldry gives a plate of Edward IV. with some 
of the lions reversed; and Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage gives Edward III. with nine fleurs de 
lis, but all the other books to which I have the 
means of reference, show the French arms with 
three fleurs de lis only. Is it known where these 
squares, formerly so generally used in churches, 
were manufactured ? 


I think that a very useful and interesting work 
might be made (I am not aware of there being 
any such) showing all the coats of our kings from 
the earliest times, accompanied by an account of 
the causes or motives for their assumption. F. S. 


Macniaveru. — Can any of your readers in- 
form me what is the best edition of Machiavelli's 
Works, published in the English language ? 

Also, what is the best edition of a translation of 
Frederick the Great's Works? I have an edition 
in thirteen volumes. ‘The first four published in 
Dublin, 1791 ; the others in London, 1789. 

Zs Ee 

Philadelphia. 

PossisLte AND ActuaL.—In these days, when we 
are all strong at d priori knowledge, we often find 
persons obliged to escape discussion on the nature 
of things by saying, in answer to the charge of 
asserting an impossibility: “I did not say it was 
possible ; I only said it was true.” 

To whom is the manufacture of this retort to be 
attributed ? I can carry it back to 1687, in which 
year Dancourt’s Chevalier a la Mode was first 
acted : — 

“ M. Migaud, Cela ne se peut pas. 

“ Lisette. Je ne sais pas si cela se peut, mais je sais 
bien que cela est.” 

That the actual must be possible is a favourite 
maxim of the metaphysicians, who sometimes rise 
to the surface and hold on by this rock while 
they take a moment’s breath. Aristotle tells us 
downright : “Ta 8 yerdueva davepdy bri Svvard’ ob 
yap eyévero el hy adivara.” Leibnitz is of opinion 
that, “Ce qui est ne saurait manquer d’¢tre pos- 
sible.” Kant distinctly deduces the possibility of 
synthetical judgments a@ priori from their exist- 
ence. Victor Cousin ventures on a more concrete 
application : “ Si donc il est certain que Roscelin 
a été le maitre d’Abelard, il faut bien que la chose 
ait été possible.” And Mr. Bucket, who was as 
nearly a metaphysician as it is given to a police- 
man to be, when the poor dragoon asked whether 
it could be possible that he was suspected of mur- 
dering the lawyer, answered: “ George, it is cer- 
tainly possible, because it’s the case.” But what 
I want to know is, who was the first to content 
himself with the fact, and to leave the possibility 
of it an open question ? A. De Morcan. 


Tue Counts or Provence. — Can any corre- 
spondent kindly direct me to some genealogical, 
or other book, in which I can find a genealogy of 
the Counts of Provence, before they merged into 
the family of the Counts of Barcelona, by the 
marriage of the Countess Dulcia with Raymond, 
Count of Barcelona? Anderson’s Royal Genealo- 
gies is unfortunately silent on this subject. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Cuartes Ricuarpson, preacher at St. Catha- 

| rine’s by the Tower, is author of eight or more 
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sermons, and theological works published from 
1612 to 1647. Some were printed more than 
He was of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 


once. 

M.A. 1595. Other particulars respecting him 

are desired by C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


Daviv Swirt, of Leicestershire, admitted of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 1623, B.A. 
1626-7, was author of an exposition on the 5th 
chapter of Lamentations, 1653 and 1657 ; and of 
Sermons, 1641, 1643, and 1648. Any other in- 
formation respecting him will be acceptable to 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Tue Temptes: Reoicrpes.—In the register of 
burials in the parish of St. Peter Mancroft, in 
the City of Norwich, under the date of Jan. 14, 
1659 (60), occurs the following entry : — 

“A Gent. stranger, called by the name of John 
Browne, otherwise afterwards his buryeall accounted by 
the name of Sir Peter Temple.” 

Was this the same person as Sir Peter Temple, 
one of the judges of Charles I. ? 

In what manner was Sir Peter allied to his 
brother regicide Col. James Temple ? 
aflinity did both bear to the Stow family ? 

G. A. C. 

Harm Wurre, of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, 
B.D. 1610, is author of four, or more, sermons. 
Two were published in 1610, and another in 1618. 
Further information concerning him is requested. 
C. H. & Tnomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Sir Caartes Wetnerett.—I am anxious to 
see a pedigree of the family of the late Sir Charles 
‘Wetherell, and to know what arms were borne 
by him.* Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





Queries with Answers. 


Booxs.— I shall feel greatly obliged for infor- 
mation respecting the first privilege for printing 
books granted in this country, and the course 
adopted with reference to the patent granted by 
Geo. IV., and dated Jan. 21, 1830, for printing 
the Bible and Prayer Book for a term of thirty 
years, which expired Jan, 21, 1860. INQUIRER. 

Some curious particulars respecting the first privilege 
of printing Bibles, Common Prayer Books, and other 
works, will be found in the report of the case of Baskett 
v. the University of Cambridge, decided in the Court of 
King’s Bench in Michaelmas term, 32 George II. Nov. 
14, 1758. Vide Burrow's Reports, ii. 661, and Gent. Mug. 





* The arms, as borne by Sir Charles Wetherell, are 
“ Ar. two lions pass. guard. sa. on a chief dancettée of 
the second, three covered cups ar.” — Burke's Armory.} 
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vol. Ixxxix. pt. i. pp. 99.219. The Queen’s Printers’ 
Patent, giving them concurrently with the two Univer- 
sities the privilege of printing Bibles and Prayer-Books, 
was renewed in January, 1860. ] 


Letters tn THE ARMs OF THE PRinciPALiTy OF 
Benevent (?).— The following extract is taken 
from — 


“ Parthenopeia; or the History of the Most Noble and 
Renowned Kingdom of Naples, &c. The first part by 
that famous Antiquary Scipio Mazzella, made English 
by Mr. Samson Lennard, Herald of Armes; the second 
part compiled by James Howell, Esq'*.” Published by 
Humphrey Moseley, London, 1654. 

“ The arms of this Country is per fesse ar. & sa., unto 
a Sea-Compass, four Wings extended & fixed in Salter, 
with the North Star in chief sinister or. The which said 
Arms declare unto us that in this Province was found 
(as hath been said) the Mariner’s Compass, with the 
virtue of the Adamant Stone & the Sea Card, by Flavio 
di Gioia, whereupon the two fields, the one signitieth the 
day, the other the night; the four Wings which are 
joyned to the Sea-Compass declare the four Cardinal 
Winds, and chiefest in the World, that is to say, the 
East, the West, the North, and the South: the Shining 


| Star signifieth the North Star, wherewith through that 


And what | 





| 
| 
| 


excellent invention Pilots & Mariners might sail both 
day and night with any wind.”—Page 36. 


This description, however, omits to mention 


sundry letters which are delineated on the face of 


the compass, in the woodcut of the arms at the 
head of the chapter. Commencing at the south- 
west, they run thus—“s 0 L P M T G y"—and 
correspond to the eight sections on the face of the 
compass. 

Can these letters be the original characters for 
the eight points into which, according to Abraham 
Ortell, Gioia divided his compass? And if so, 
what do they signify ? 

Two other Queries arise out of the foregoing :— 

1. What herald of arms was Samson Lennard, 
and is he considered an authority of note ? 


2. Did Scipio Mazzella acquire the title of 


“famous” antiquary by the production of any 
works other than Parthenopeia ? Siema-Tav. 

Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, May 6, 1861. 

[Can the letters on the face of the compass be a modi- 
fication of the more usual phrase, “Soli Deo Gloria” ? 
Thus rag Patri] M[aximo] T[ribuenda ]} G[loria}].% 
Sot, in Roman inscriptions, stood occasionally for soli; 
“Sox. Ixy. Mrr.” (Soli invicto Mithre); P. frequently 
for Pater.——Noble (/1ist. of the College of Arms, p. 250.) 
speaks of “Sampson Lennard, Blue-Mantle, as undoubt- 
edly a man of ability, and that his large collections in 
the British Museum prove alike his skill and industry. 
He was buried in the church of St. Bennet, Paul's Wharf, 
Aug. 17, 1633. Scipio Mazzella is author also of the 
following works:—1. Le Vite de i Re di Napoli, con loro 
Effigie. 4to. Nap. 1596. 2. Sito, Antichita e Bagni della 
Citta di Pozzuolo, e del suo distretto; con le figure de 
gli Edificii, e con gli Epitafi che vi sono; aggiuntovi un 
Apparato delle Statue ritrovate in Cuma, & Gennaro dell’ 
Anno 1606; con tavola. 8vo. Napoli, 1606.] 





Sr. Atpan’s.— Can you furnish me with any 
particulars respecting the members returned for 
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the borough of St. Alban’s in the parliaments of 
1656 and 1659 ? Menor. 

[In 1656 Alban Coxe of Beaumont’s, near St. Alban’s, 
was returned M.P. for that borough. During the time 
of the Commonwealth, he took an active part in support 
of the Protector, by whom he was intrusted with the 
command of a troop of horse raised in this county. 
He was returned again in 1659, with Richard Jennings, 
Esq. of Sandridge. Mr. Coxe died in February, 1664-5. 
Vide Clatterbuck’s Herts, i, 53, 113.] 


Joun Unry. — Where shall I find any bio- 
graphical notice of J. Urry, the editor of Chaucer? 
I am anxious for information as to his family. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

[Little is known of the early days of John Urry, who 
was a native of Scotland, and student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. He refused the oaths, and died a Nonjuror on 
March 18, 1714-15. An interesting account of his last 
illness is given in Reliquia Hearniane, i. 321-325. Con- 
sult also Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 196—199. } 


Anoyymous. — Who is the author of a book 
entitled : 

“ The History of the Church of Great Britain from the 
Birth of our Saviour until the Year of our Lord 1667, 
with an exact Succession of the Bishops and » 60 6 
all the English Cardinals and several Orders of English, 
&e. London: 1675. Ato. 

There is-a motto from Bodin. The copy I have 
seen once belonged to Dr. Thomas Brett. 

Tue Vicar or CHaTuam. 

[ By George Geeves. Vide the Rev. LI. F. Lyte’s Sale 
Catalogue, lot 1646; and Straker’s last Cutalogue arranged 
according to Subjects, no date, art. 6119.) 


Bisnor Dove. — Any genealogical information 
regarding the family of Thomas Dove, Bishop of 
Peterborough, to whom a patent of arms was 
granted by Wm. Dethick, Garter, and Wm. Cam- 
den, Clarencicux, dated 5th May, 1601 (43 Eliz.), 
or hint where such information may be obtained, 
would much oblige Eaques. 

[Some interesting notices of Bishop Dove's family will 
be found in the Gent. Mag. for 1796, pp. 185, 539, and 
735. The Bishop’s Will is in the Prerogative Office, 
Scroope, 95. Consult also Bridges’s Northamptonshire, 
ii. 508, 560; and Willis’s Cathedrals, iii, 506.) 





Replies. 

A FEW PARTICULARS OF THE LIFE OF MARY 
ST. AUBYN THE POETESS, BY HER SISTER. 
(2™ S. xi. 470.) 

Mary St. Aubyn, the authoress of The De- 


formed, and other poems, was the daughter of 


Mr. St. Aubyn, eldest son of Sir John St. Aubyn 
of Cornwall. She was, at the time she composed 
most of the poems, residing at a country-house 
near Bath, with her father, mother, and two sis- 
ters, who are all now living. She, in her earliest 
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years, was remarkably talented and intellectual, 
and began to compose poems at an age that 
greatiy astonished her mother and sisters, who, 
being all lovers of poetry, encouraged her to cul- 
tivate a genius the proofs of which gave them so 
much pleasure. As nothing, however, in this 
imperfect state is without its alloy, the same 
peculiarity of mind which enabled her to com- 
prehend and embody in verse the most sublime 
beauties of nature, and the deepest feelings of the 
human heart, made her the victim of a sensibility 
too great for a life full of trials, and a cruel dis- 
appointment of the heart, at an age when reason 
has little control over the affections. Mental 
pain had no doubt a great share in undermining 
health naturally delicate, and she very slowly 
sank into a decline, which, after she had travelled 
with her mother to Torquay, and other parts of 
the West of England, in search of health for 
three weary years, terminated her short and un- 
happy life at Devonport, where she now lies 
buried. Her great ambition was to get her poems 
published; but this she was unable to achieve 
during her life-time, with the exception of a few 
small pieces printed for private circulation. Her 
dying wish was however expressed to her mother, 
who from that moment made it her first thought 
and unceasing effort to gratify it, and succeeded, 
after much difficulty, anxiety, and opposition, in 
attaining the object of the poor sufferer's life-long 
aspirations. It is some little compensation to her 
for the trouble she then went through, and the 
unabated grief she has suffered ever since the loss 
of her beloved child, to find her talents at last in 
some measure appreciated by a world to which 
they have been for so many years unknown. It 
may be interesting to some to know that the mo- 
ther of our poetess is the niece of the famous 
naturalist Gilbert White of Selborne, whose pub- 
lished volumes have been so much admired. 
Monk’s Grove. 





UNDERSTANDING, 
(2™ S. xi. 470.) 

The different meanings of the words, irdcrasis, 
substantia, and understanding, although all from 
rcots signifying under+standing, show how arbi- 
trarily the unlearned as weil as the metapbysician 
have used these terms. The word “ understand- 
ing,” as used by Locke, is repudiated by Kant, 
because it combines two distinct meanings—ver- 
nunft (la raison), and verstand (l'entendment). 
Popularly, the former word is considered apposite 
to man alone; the latter (verstand) being a faculty 
of brutes in common with man, At present it is 
usual to give a new name to an old thing; for- 


; merly the practice was to give an old name toa 


new thing or idea. Hence the various meanings 
of the compound under+ standing in Greek, Latin, 
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English, &e. In Hebrew the word we translate 
understanding is from }'3 (been), meaning to be 
separated, to be distinct, clear. In Latin it is in- 
tellectus, from inter and lego, “I gather among”; 
and in Greek it is cireois, from civ and imu, “ I 
send together” : these roots supply little information 
as to the genesis of the notion “ understanding” con- 
sidered as distinct from reason ; and are uncertain 
guides to its philosophic meaning, which must be 
gathered from each metaphysician who chooses to 
apply the term in a special manner to suit his own 
theory. If we consider that we have a receptive 
faculty, whereby external objects (phenomena) 
are perceived subjectively (mentally), we may 
properly call this faculty understanding; that 
faculty, however, which compares such subjective 
perceptions, and draws any inference therefrom, 
we may properly term reason. 


The word verstand, in German, compounded of 


ver and stand, means to stand with or between 
(Boileau, 226.) The present use of the word 
verstand is not so old as Ulphilas, who adopts 
other roots to convey the sense of understanding ; 
but the exact period when the words verstehen, or 
understand, came to be applied to the mental 
power of reception, is probably indeterminate ; 
it may be assumed indeed that, as popular terms, 
their use is very remote. As metaphysical terms, 
however, they must date from the end of the 
seventeenth century, or commencement of German 
and English philosophy, which adopted a familiar 
word in preference to inventing a new one. 

As all objects are received in the mind under 
the forms of space and time, and under the cate- 
gories of quantity, quality, relation, and mode*, they 
may be strictly said to “ stand under” such forms 
and categories. The terms objective and subjective, 
fn like manner, signify—the former “what lies 
out of” the mind; the latter “what lies in” the 
mind. But the scientific use of a word is not de- 
termined by its etymology ; which is, neverthe- 
less, useful in preserving the distinct meanings of 
synonymous terms. T. J. Buckron. 

Lichfield. 





SIR BEVILL GRENVILE. 
(2™4 S. xi. 165.) 

Some years since, during a short visit to Gla- 
morganshire, I ascended, in company with a 
Welshman of humble rank, but learned in the 
history and antiquities of his race and country, 
one of the highest of the range of hills which 
overlooks from the westward what is called the 
Vale of Glamorgan, the Bristol Channel, &c. 
My companion pointed out to me in the plain 


* This quadripartite division, first demonstrated by 
Bishop Wilkins, and subsequently adopted by Kant, is a 
practical abridgment of Aristotle's ten categories. 


| beneath, and the neighbouring mountain-valley, 


various indications of the route and progress, 
respectively, of the Roman and Anglo-Norman 
invasions, supplied in the former case by the 
semi-Latin names of certain localities, and in the 
latter by the yet visible ruins of the invaders’ 
castles. Among these last my attention was at- 
tracted to that of the Greenfields (as he designated 
them), who, he told me, had quitted Glamorgan- 
shire some centuries since, and settled “ over 
there,” indicating with his finger the distant coast 
of North Devon. Their ancestor, according to 
my informant, had been one of the twelve knights 
associated with Fitz-Hammond (or Haman), the 
founder of Cardiff Castle, in the conquest of the 
rich and beautiful tract of country before us. I 
was not unacquainted with the north-west coast 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, and from the addi- 
tional information which further inquiry elicited 
from my companion. I could not for an instant 
doubt that the heroic cavalier whose name is 
prefixed to this communication, and whose cha- 
racter and exploits I had admired from my child- 
hood, was the lineal descendant of the Norman 
co-conqueror of Glamorganshire. 

This being admitted, I think there can be 
little question as to the title of his descendants to 
the name of Granville, how much soever that 
name may have been tortured in the lapse of ages 


| into Greenfield (an Archbishop of York, I think, 





in the fourteenth century, belonging to the family 
was so designated), Granvil (see Clarendon, pas- 
sim), or Grenfel. 

But is there any connexion between the Gren- 
villes of Buckinghamshire, as such, and the Cor- 
nish family ? I have read a considerable portion 
of the published Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Delany, and I do not recollect any recog- 
nition of relationship between the families. May 
not the Grenvilles have resumed their rightful 
name early in the last century by way of distinc- 
tion from the Wootton family, then just emerging 
from obscurity and commencing their rapid ascent 
to the height of political power and fame which 
they subsequently attained ? 

But this subject, I think, has occupied quite as 
much of your space as it deserves, and must 
have severely tasked the patience of your readers. 
I therefore conclude by subscribing myself 

Puito-GRANVILLE. 





TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND A CENTURY AGO. 
(2"¢ S. xi. 467.) 

The following copy of Diary of expenses of a 
“journey” from Betchworth Castle, near Dork- 
ing, to Oxford and back, is from the original in 
my possession, in the handwriting of my celebrated 
kinsman, Abraham Tucker, of Betchworth Castle, 
author of The Light of Nature Pursued. It is 
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upon a similar scale, and of the same character as | 


that presented to your readers by Mr. J. P. Pui- 

Lirs, the only difference appearing to be that Mr. 

Tucker divided the expenses with a Mr. Budgen, 

who accompanied him; hence the separate columns 

of charges : — 

Expences of Journey to Oxford with my Girls, a Maid, 
Coachman, and one Horse man, tn company with Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss Budgen, a Maid, Coachman, and two 
Horsemen. We set out the 29th of June, and returned 
the 14th of July, 1762: —~ : 

Holly Bush, Stanes, 











fad “*£__.4d 
June 29. Dinner - - 118 9 
W aiter - . 019 
llorses - - 000 02 8 
Ostler 7 - 0 0 0 0 0 10 
Maidenhead Bridge, 
June 30. Supper and Breakfast 117 0 
Waiter - - 2 & 
Maids - - 020 
Horses - - 0 0 074 
Ostler . - 0 0 0 01 8 
White Hart, Benson, 
Dinner - - 107 0 
Waiter - - » 1 0 
Horses - - 00 0 02 4 
Ostler - - 00 0 00 8 
509 04214 6 
Small Expenses’ - - - 02 0 
812 0 
Black Bear, Woodstock, 
July 5. Dinner - - 107 0 
Waiter - 7 010 
Horses - - 000 024 
Ostler - - 000 00 8 
L# Litchfield’s& Blenheim 0 11 0 
Two Nutcrackers - 00 0 07 0 
119 04019 6 
109 6 
Bicester, 
July 7. Whet - . 600 05 0 
Stow, 
Garden - - 00 0 06 6 
Dinner - - 000 010 0 
Horses & Ostler - 000 03 0 
Cobham Arms, Buckingham, 
July 8. Dinner & Breakfast 000 010 0 
Horses & Ostler - 00 0 06 0 
Bicester, 
Whet - 7 000 63 0 
203 6 





Oxford, at Mr. Wickham’s, a Mercer, between Green’s 
and All Souls, where we had four Chambers and a Din- 
ing-room, besides a bed for the Maids, and one for two 
Men, which were reckoned together as one room. 


£s. d. 
1. Cook’s Bill, Wine, &c. 212 6 
4. Ditto ~ - 508 3 
7. Ditto - - 8 11 10 
8. Ditto - - 110 0 
11. Ditto - - 403 10 
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Brewer's Bill - 09 4 
Lodgings, 6 R s, 2 . 
oigings 6 Rooms, 2 > og 
Maids 7 - 010 6 
Shoes cleaning & Porter 0 3 0 
24153412 7 7% 
Horses 7 - ° - 812 4 
Ostler - e - 050 
Small Expenses - - - 119 64 
18 04 6 
Red Lion, Henley, 
July 12. Dinner . - 110 8 
Waiter - ° 014 
Horses - - 00 0 024 
Ostler - - 0 0 0 008 
Maidenhead Bridge, 
July 13. Supper & Breakfast 114 9 
Waiter - - 01.6 
Maids ° - 020 
Horses - . 000 06 4 
Ostler - - 00 0 012 
White Hart, Windsor, 
Dinner - - 1 15 10 
Waiter - - 012 
Boat to Stanes - 010 6 
Palace & Chappel - 07 6 
Cathedral - - 0 0 0 026 
Horses . - 00 0 028 
Ostler - - 000 0 010 
Stanes, 
July 14. Supper & Breakfast 113 0 
Waiter - - 01 0 
Maids - - 02 0 
800 64400 8 
Horses - - - 0 610 
Ostler - - - - 010 
Small Expenses - - - 056 
510 1 
Total - ~ £30 19 7 





The sum, therefore, which appears to have been 
disbursed by Mr. Tucker alone (in whose calcu- 
lation, I should add, I have made a correction of 
a penny) exceeds 60/. for the expenses of fourteen 
days for thirteen persons; but this obviously does 
not include the entire cost, but such charges only 
as were matter of account between himself and 
Mr. Budgen. 

This interesting document was presented to me 
by Sir H. B. P. St. John Mildmay, Bart., whose 
great-grandmother Dorothy, Lady St. John, was 
the daughter and eventual sole heiress of Abra- 
ham Tucker of Betchworth, and one of the “ girls” 
referred to above. S. T. 





HAMMOND THE POET. 
(2¢ §. xi. 348. 430.) 
Everything connected with Hammond, the poet, 
seems to lend itself to mystification. Questions 
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are raised as to the name of his mother, as to the 
name of his father, as to the name of his grand- 
father, and even as to his own name. For the 
present I confine myself to his mother. Your 
correspondent, Dr. Doran, in controverting the 
supposition that she was a sister of Sir Robert 

Walpole’s, goes so fur as to limit Sir Robert to 
one sister. This appears to be a singular inad- 
vertence. Sir Robert's mother has left, in her 
own handwriting, a list of the children that she 
bore to her husband. It may be satisfactory to 
lay before your readers a copy of this list as given 
by Coxe, in his Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole :— 

“ Age of my Children. 

“ Susan was born 6th June, 1672. 
Mary, 8th June, 1673. 
Edward, 23rd June, 1674. 
Burwell, 6th August, 1675. 
Robert, 26th August, 1676. 
John, 3rd September, 1677. 
HToratio, 8th December, 1678. 
Christopher, 20th February, 1679-89. 
Elizabeth, 24th March, 1680-1. 
Elizabeth, 16th October, 1682. 
Galfridus, 15th March, 1683-4, 
Anne, 6th April, 1685. 
Dorothy, 18th September, 1686. 
Susay, 5th December, 1687. 
Mordaunt, 13th December, 1688. 
A Boy, still-born, 8th April, 1699. 
Charles, 30th June, 1691. 
William, 7th April, 1693. 
A Daughter, still-born, 20th January, 1694-5.” 

Of this numerous family, the members that | 
survived their futher are thus recorded on his | 
monument: — 

“ Ex decem, quos genuit, filiis, superfuerunt Robertus, | 
Horatio, Galfridus; ex filiabus septem, Maria, Dorothea, 
et Susanna.” —Collins’s Peerage, vol. v. p. 652. 

The youngest of the three surviving daughters, | 
Susan, is stated by Coxe to have been married to 
Anthony Hammond, Esq., South Wotton, Nor- 
folk. In the edition of Collins's Peerage, published 
by Sir Egerton Brydges in 1812, the L/amonds, 
the descendants of Susan Walpole, are spoken of 
as still resident at Wotton; and the grandson, the 
Rev. Ilorace Hamond, a younger son (described 
by Coxe as great-nephew of Sir Robert), was at 
that time Rectur of Great Massingham, Norfolk. 

It thus appears beyond a doubt that there was, | 
at Wotton, in Norfolk, an Anthony Hamond, who 
had a wife Susan, sister of Sir Robert Walpole. 
But from Collins's Peerage (vol. v. p. 652.), we 
learn further that, besides this Anthony Hamond 
of Wotton, there was also an Anthony Hammond 
of Somersham, in the county of Huntingdon ; and 
that it was this Anthony Hammond, of Somer- 
sham, who was by his wife, Jane Clarges, father | 
of the poct. 

_It will thus be seen that the marriage register 
given by D., and the passage extracted by him 
from the Gentleman's Magazine, are both of them 
perfectly correct. 
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In the reign of Queen Elizabeth there was a 
Dr. Hamond, a learned civilian. To what family 
did he belong ? MELsrTEs. 





CAPITULAR PROCTORS IN THE IRISH 

CONVOCATION. 

(2"4 S. xi. 349.) 
Da. Fraser will find his question relative to 
| the presence of capitular proctors in the Irish 
| Convocation answered on reference to Bishop 
| Mant’s History of the Irish Church, vol. ii. p. 161. 
In the year 1661, the Lords Justices being the 
Lord Chancellor Eustace and the Earls of Orrery 
and Monteath, and the Privy Council, requested 
the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, “to 
meet and advise of, and return their opinions, 
how all things, requisite in order to the Convoca- 
tion, and other things relating to the Church, may 
be done and prepared ?” To this the Archbishops 
' replied — 

“ That they had considered the matter, and particularly 
|} made search for a form of writ to be issued as formerly, 
| for convocating the Clergy, and could find no other than 
what they annexed, which they conceived a suflicient 
form to be sent ‘to every one of the Archbishops and 
Bishops, ‘ Premonentes Decanum, &c.,’ premonishing 
| the Dean and Chapter of your Church of Armagh, and 


| the Archdeacon and the whole Clergy of your Diocese, 
, that the same Dean and Archdeacon, in their proper 


persons, and the same chapter by one, and the same clergy 
by two fit proctors, having severally full and sufficient 
power from the said Chapter and Clergy, be at the afore- 


| said day and place personally present, for consenting to 


such things as shall then and there happen to be or- 
dained by common judgment.” 

This clause was inserted in the writs which 
called the Bishops to Parliament on the Ist of the 
next September, and there can, therefore, be no 
doubt that capitular proctors were elected through- 
out Ireland to serve in the Convocation of 1661. 

The dioceses of Meath, Kilmore, and Ardagh 
have no Chapters, and therefore can return no 
capitular proctors. 

A short sketch of the present constitution of 
the Irish Convocation will be found by those of 
your readers who are interested in the subject in 
The Down, Connor, and Dromore Diocesan Ca- 
lendar for 1861, p. 72—75, published by George 
Phillips & Sons, Belfast. 

I fear that few of the synodical acts of Irish 
Convocation have been preserved, ‘The records 
of the Convocation of 1634 have, I believe, been 
lately discovered in the Primate’s Library’ at 
Armagh, written in Latin. The proceedings of 
the Upper House in 1661 are in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Further search would 
doubtless bring other records to light, and I 
should be much indebted to any of your corre- 


' spondents who can give me any further informa- 


tion on this subject. Axrrep T. Les. 


Ahoghill Rectory, Ballymena. 
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BooksinDING 1N ANCIENT AND IN MepievAL 
Times (2° S. xi. 169. 194.) —It is rather late to 
reply to Mr. Way's Query, but as Gabriel Peig- 
not’s brochure seems unkuown both to him and 
the learned Dr. Rock, I beg to quote the title of 
M. Peignot’s contribution to a knowledge of book- 
binding among the ancients: Essai sur la Reliure 
des Livres et sur [1 E’tat de la Librairie chez les 
Anciens. Lu a lAcadémie de Dijon, Séance du 
28 Aout, 1833. 
Mémoires of the Academy of Dijon, M. Peignot’s 
Essai is occasionally to be met with in a separate 
state. J. Macray. 

Oxford. 


Inxerman (2° S. xi. 410.) —Is not ferman a 
castle, or military station ? F. Fitz Henry. 


Tur Cortar or Esses GIvEN TO ForREIGNERS 
(2"* S. xi. 438.) —In his remarks on augmenta- 
tions of coat-armour granted by King James L, 
J. G. N. has alluded to the Collar of Esses being 
conferred with the honour of knighthood upon 


foreign ambassadors, and asks for evidence of that | 
I hardly know whether he will consider | 


custom. 
the evidence satisfactory which is presented by 
the portrait engraved by George Vertue of Bal- 
dassar Castiglione, the author of that once popu- 
lar book Ji Cortegiano. Underneath that portrait 
the arms of Castiglione are surrounded by a Col- 


Although forming part of the | 
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It would, however, be interesting to discover other 
proofs of foreign ambassadors having been so de- 
corated. N. Hi. S. 


Cuarape (2° §, xi. 449.) — 


“ Decapitate man, and you straightway shall find 
That "twas An [Ann] wrote a letter expressed in one 


word. 

*Twas a cypher [0] she wrote, nought was read by the 
blind, 

Whilst nought said the dumb, and nought the deaf 
heard.” 


Davvus non (Epirus sum. 


Sarnra (24 S. xi. 410.) — The Maritime Iti- 
nerary referred to by Cellarius consists of a list of 
stations in the course of a voyage from one island 
to another, beginning with the Isle of Wight, and 
ending apparently with one of the islands in the 
Bay of Biscay. After the Isle of Wight the first 
station in the list that can be identified with any- 
thing like certainty is Ushant (Uscantisina). The 
intermediate names may be supposed to belong to 
the islands visited on the way between these two 


| points, but there is great difficulty in appropri- 


ating them. In the first place the manuscripts 


| vary, not only in individual names, but even in 


the number of the stations ; and it would require 


| considerable critical skill to settle the text. When 


lar of Esses, from which is suspended a rose between | 


two portcullises. It may be supposed there was 


some authority for the use of this collar, and for | Sen, aoe on casts tb Hammes 0 on enn ote bane 
| ledge, § ‘ 


its particular pattern. Was it directly copied 
from some foreign engraving of Castiglione’s por- 
trait? Vertue engraved the plate, I believe, to 
be a frontispiece to the edition of Jl Cortegiano, 
accompanied by an English translation, published 
in London, 1727, 4to. 
Castiglione came to England now appears one of 
little political importance. G 
bino, then a sovereign prince, had been elected a 
Knight of the Garter in 1504, and we are told 
that he sent this ambassador to obtain a confirma- 
tion of the privileges which accrued to him in that 
capacity. ‘The biographer of Baldassar states that 
he not only obtained all the duke desired, but he 
was himself made a knight, and besides divers 


The mission upon which | 


Guido, Duke d@Ur- | 


horses and dogs that were assigned to him, he was | 


presented with a very rich collar of gold — 

“e non solo ottenne quanto il Duca desiderava, ma egli 
medesimo fu fatto Cavaliere, ed oltre varj cavalli e cani, 
che gli furono regulati, ebbe in dono una ricchissima col- 
lana d’oro; tanto piacque ad Arrigo questo gran gentil- 
uomo.” (Vita del Conte Baldessar Castiglione, scritta 
dal abate Pierantonio Serassi.) 


I am disposed to think that Vertue’s engraving 
gives an actual representation of the collar be- 
stowed upon the ambassador by the English so- 
vereign, and that he received it as a symbol of the 
knighthood conferred upon him at the same time. 


this is done it still remains to ascertain which are 
the islands included in the Itinerary, and what is 
the order in which they are taken. ‘The task of as- 
signing to the several islands their ancient names 
Cellarius acknowledges to be beyond his know- 


better means of obtaining local information. 

Since the days of Cellarius not much has been 
done in this way. ‘The name that comes next in 
ihe list after the Isle of Wight is that of Riduna, 
which has on this ground been, with considerable 
appearance of probability, identified with Alder- 
ney. But beyond this everything seems to be left 
to what you have very properly designated as 
plausible conjecture. In Berry's Hist. of Guern- 
sey (1815) there is inserted a paper by the Rev. 
Dr. Ubele of Alderney, tending to throw consi- 
derable doubt upon the supposition that Sarnia 
was the name by which Guernsey was known to 
the Romans. LuMEN. 


The Itinerary referred to by Cellarius is con- 
tained in what is known as the Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus, which is supposed to have been written 
before the end of the third century. Is the name 
Sarnia to be found in any other work of a date 
earlier than 1500? NINEVEH. 


Kine Joun’s First Wire (2 S. xi. 490., &c.) 
—'The documents cited by Meveres are, doubt- 
less, as satisfactory to Mr. Wi11AMs as they are 
to myself in solving the disputed point of the 
lady's Christian name. There is no doubt, I be- 
lieve, as to Isabella’s third marriage with Hubert 
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| 
de Burgh; but Hermentrupe is correctly in- | 


formed, that Hubert de Burgh never assumed the 
title of Earl of Gloucester. The custody of the 
lands of the Earldom of Gloucester delivered to 
him (1 Hen. III.), was probably during the mi- 
nority of Gilbert de Clare, who was in the King's 
wardship nineteen years. After the divorce of 
Isabella, the Earldom and Honour of Gloucester 
devolved on Almeric de Montfort, Earl of Ev- 
reaux, the son of her eldest sister Mabilia. After 
his death, without issue, they were granted to 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, Isabella's second husband, 


who held them until his death, in the same year 


as King John’s, 1216; dying without issue, he was 
succeeded by Gilbert, son of Richard de Clare, 
Earl of Hertford, deceased, in right of his mother 
Amicia, the second sister of Queen Isabella. 


W. S. | 


Depications To THE Derry (2™ S. ix. 180, 266, 
350; x. passim; xi. 477.) —It would appear that 
dedications of this kind are by no means uncommon, 
since your pages already furnish a rather copious 
list. The followmg, however, is not among the 
books mentioned, viz. A Remedy for Wandering 
Thoughts in the Worship of God, by the Rev. 
R. Steele, M.A., 1673: reprinted in 1834. 


This work is dedicated to the most Holy Trinity. | 


I copy the first and the concluding sentence : — 

“ These first-fruits I humbly lay at thy blessed foot- 
stool, © God, being ambitious of no patron but thyself: 
for thou alone canst attest the sincerity of my aim herein, 
which will plead with thee for the imbecilities thereof. 
Thou alone are the right Author of every valuable line 
and word in the ensuing tract .... To thy heavenly 
blessing do I most humbly recommend this mean work 
and worthless workman; with a resolution to remain, 
while I have any being, Thine own. R. 8.” 

H. E. Witxrnson. 

Ricue tev, erc., Tracts (2™ S. xi. 469.) — 

1, “Charitable Remonstrance de Caton chrétien 
(Matthieu de Morgues).” 

2. “Vrais et bons avis de Francois Fidele (Matthieu 
de Morgues) sur les Calomnies et Blasphémes du Sieur 
des Montagnes (Jean Sirmond ).” 

5. “ Advertissement de Nicocleon (Matthieu de Morgues) 
& Cléonville sur son Advertissement aux Provinces.” 

B. H. C. will find, in the Biographie Univer- 
selle, an account of Matthieu de Morgues, Sieur 
de Saint-Germain, who was almoner of Marie de 
Medicis, the mother of Louis XIII. The tracts 
mentioned by B. H. C. were afterwards reprinted, 
with others, under the title of Diverses Piéces pour 
la Défense de la Reine-mére et de Louis XIII. 
Anvers, 1637, 1643. 2 Vols. fol. ‘ANueds. 

Dublin. 

I think Fear Gan Eotvs will find that the 
eardinal was not descended from the royal line of 
Dreux. Anderson (Royal Genealogies, p. 645) 
says, “ Plessis Richelieu, descended from William 


of Louis VI., died Oct. 11, 1184 or 1188 (p. 620). 
His son William (the only son of a Count of 
Dreux of that name) died young. If there be 
any connexion between Richelieu and the royal 
House of Dreux, I think it must come through 
the last Countess of Dreux, Jeanne II., who 
married Louis Viscount of Thouars. I find in 
Anderson’s genealogy of La Tremouille, de- 
scended from Thouars, the marriage of Louis de 
la Tremouille, Marquis of Noirmoustier, with 
Lucréce du Plessis; but this could not of course 
affect the descent of Cardinal Richelieu. 
HERMENTRUDE. 
Suettey anp “Erotrka Brerion” (2S. xi. 
367, 429, 471.) —T.’s avowal (p. 472.) that he 
believes it to be “ incontestable that Ervtika Bib- 
lion was printed, as in the imprint, by the church 
of Rome,” opens to us such an abyss of credulity, 
as makes it useless to carry on with him any lite- 
rary correspondence whatever. But as he puts a 
direct question to me, I am bound to give an 


| answer. 


Plesseus, Lord of Dreux and Verroulitre, who | 


lived a.p. 1201.” Robert, Count of Dreux, son 


(1.) I can offer no other proof that the imprint 
— Rome, a U Imprimerie du Vatican —is a fulse 
one, than that which arises from the utter absur- 
dity of supposing it to be true. My authority for 
asserting that Erotika Biblion was printed in 
Switzerland is Ebert’s Bibliographisches Lexikon, 
1830, Art. “14,116.” I have not Brunet or Bar- 
bier at hand to refer to, but Ebert's authority is 
quite the best we can require. 

(2.) I. repeats his assertion that his copy of the 
“book was got directly from the papal archives,” 
but in the very next sentence, the “ Pope’s book- 
seller” appears as the source whence it was ob- 
tained. Now the Pope and the Pope's bookseller 
are two very different persons. An unprincipled 
tradesman may have contrived to get hold of some 
copies of an obscure book which had been seized 
by the police, and which they ought to have de- 
stroyed, and in this manner I.’s agent, may have 
obtained the Erotika Biblion at Rome. To sup- 
pose that filthy and profane books are printed at 
the Vatican, by the papal authorities, and with 
their imprint openly appended, is to suppose these 
authorities such utter fools, that their wickedness 
would be lost in their suicidal silliness. 

Mr. Bares, who is quite able to defend himself 
without any assistance from me, will know how to 
deal with r., whose original misunderstanding of 
the words “famous one” has made all the con- 
fusion he is now involved in. JAYDEE. 


Famity or De Warren (2™ S. xi. 468.) — 
There is a Genealogical History of the Warren 
Family in two volumes 4to., and I should think 
that probably R. T. would find in it the infor- 
mation that he is in search of. Menor. 


Descriptive Catratocue (2™ S., ix. 403.; x. 


| 16.)—Can your correspondent G. M. G. inform 
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me whether any catalogue has been printed, and 
is easily accessible, formed on the plan recom- 
mended by Horne in his Outlines for the Classifi- 
cation of a Library ? 

I have, with some trouble, procured Horne’s 
work ; but am still greatly at a loss under what 
head to place some of my books, and shall be glad 
to obtain additional information. C. 


Nemoéruita AND VALERIAN (2° S, xi. 515.) — 
These two plants belong to different classes, The 
Neméphila insignis is of the class Pentandria, 
order Monogynia, and I believe a native of Ame- 
rica. Valeriana officinalis (sylvestris), is class 
Triandria, order Monogynia, indigenous to Great 
Britain. 

I do not know why the former elegant plant is 
so attractive to the feline tribe; but the latter 
has a faint fetid smell, particularly the root, 
which is much used as a medicine in nervous dis- 
orders. 
odour; and I have seen the outside of a painted 
drawer in an apothecary's shop quite discoloured, 
from the cats having rubbed their noses against 
it, they having selected that which contained the 


valry, signified “to obtain knighthood.” 


The 


| citizen or burgess is below the degree of knight, 


| and is not entitled to assume its privileges. 


Of course a man of or above knightly rank 
may represent a borough or city in parliament; 
but as the representative of such borough or city 
he sits simply as a burgess or citizen. Ww. C. 


If Mr. Mewsvren will refer to Sir James Law- 


_rence’s Nobility of the British Gentry, he will find 


Cats seem perfectly intoxicated by the | 


Valerian root in preference to all others. a. 3. | 


Valerian is a herbaceous plant belonging to the 
order Valerianex, and is common in most parts of 
Europe. It has a strong and peculiar odour, 
which is very attractive to rats and cats. Rat- 
catchers employ it to decoy rats. Nemophila is 
a hardy annual, and is quite devoid of smell. It 
is of so delicate a formation that the weight of a 
cat will crush it to the ground ; it therefore cer- 
tainly cannot be the plant upon which so great a 
man as Garibaldi “disported himself at Naples.” 

H. Fisuwick. 

Quotation Wantep (2"¢ §, x. 494.; xi. 234.)— 
The lines are in the first act of Crebillon’s Cati- 
lina. He and Voltaire were contemporaries. The 
thought could hardly be original in both. 


E. T. C. 


“ AWAKE, FOR THE DAY Is PpAssinc” (2™ §, xi. 
469.) —In reply I send the following quotation 


that knights of the shire and military officers, 
being members of parliament, have alone the right 
to enter the House of Commons wearing spurs. 
A borough member, not being either a knight or 
an officer in the army, even if he were an Irish peer 
or bearing a title of courtesy, might be required 
to withdraw. 

This custom of course took its rise in the times 
when the counties were really represented in Par- 
liament by knights, the spurs being a mark of the 
equestrian dignity. J. Woopwarp. 


Beartne Roya Arms (2™ §. xi. 449.) —I am 
somewhat surprised that the editor did not sub- 
join an immediate reply to the strange Query of 
T. E. S., who expresses his ignorance whether 
‘all persons of royal descent are entitled to bear 
royal arms” !! Why what a mob of royally-coated 
escutcheons we should have. Everyone who has 
anything like a decent pedigree can, without 
doubt, trace his descent from Edward I. L. (1.) 

In answer to T. E.S., I believe that at the 
Heralds’ College the same rule applies to royal as 
to ordinary arms. If a person can show a direct 
descent, in the male line, from a royal male an- 


| eestor, he would be entitled to bear the arms of 


from Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics, 1860, | 


which is probably the piece intended :— 
“ Rise! for the day is passing, 

And you lie dreaming on; 

The others have buckled their armour, 
And forth to the fight are gone: 

A place in the ranks awaits you, 
Each man has some part to play; 

The Past and the Future are nothing, 
In the face of the stern To-day.” 

Francis Fry. 
Cotham, Bristol. 


Spurs iy tue House or Commons (2™ §, xi. 
508.) — The “knight of the shire” wears spurs, 
inasmuch as he is, or ought to be, of knightly 
rank. “To win his spurs,” in the days of chi- 


such ancestor as they were used in that king's 
time. If his royal ancestor was a female, and she 
either an heiress or a co-heiress, her descendants 
would be entitled to quarter the royal arms of the 
family to which she belonged with their own 
family arms. C. J. 


Veitcu (2™ §. xi. 451) may be the same name 
as Vetch, Fytch, Fitche, Fitch, which some derive 
from fitch or vetch, a chickpea (Fr. vesce, It. veccia, 
L. vicia). I am inclined to think these names 
may be from Fitz; for Fitchew is a corruption of 
Fitz-Hugh. The Welsh name Vachell may be 
from vach, little, or vachell, a corner; or a con- 
traction of Farchwell, the name of two places in 
co. Montgomery; or it may be the same name as 
Mechell, latinised Macutus or Machutus, whence 
the name of the parish of Llanfechell in Anglesea. 
The Cornish surname Levelis we might translate 
* Lion Court or Hall.” R. 8S. Caarnock. 


Scnism (2"4 S, xi. 488.) — Your correspondent 
will, I think, find some authority for the common 
pronunciation of the word “schism” in the tra- 
ditional bon mot that floats in the atmosphere of 
Oxford, and probably of other places of religious 
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learning. A reverend doctor is reported to have 
asked one of his pupils whether any schism was 
to be looked upon as pardonable. “ Yes,” said 
the pupil to his astonished tutor, “a witticism.” 
It must be borne in mind that the word schism 
comes to us through the French, and by this 
means the hard sound attributed to the Greek x 
has been dropped on the road. In the word 
scheme, which was imported by a less circuitous 
route, the hard sound has been retained. Yerrac. 


Marsn’s “ Micnaetis” (2"¢ S. xi. 428.) —When 
the translation of Michaelis was first published in 
1793, Herbert Marsh was simply B.D. and Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. If there was 
any foundation for the charges made by Dr. Ran- 
dolph, how came it that Marsh was afterwards 
made a bishop and a doctor of divinity ? 

NINEVEH. 

Derivation or Vixincs (2™ S, xi. 50, 516.)— 
From two Saxon words, Vig-Kyngr, i.e. Kings of 
War. The inquirer will find a most curious and 
learned account of the Vikings in a paper entitled 
“The heath-beer of the Scandinavians.” See 
Ulster Journal of Archeology, No. 27, July, 1859. 

J.-L 


Curtosity or THe Census (2° S. xi. 499.) — 
A regard for truth induces me to notice a mis- 
take which has been copied into other newspapers 
besides The Union, and has been sent without 
verification to “N. & Q.” 
Population Tables for the Census of 1851, I find 
that the population of Aldrington in that year was 
9, while it was 1 in 1841. To this the following 
note is subjoined :— 

“Owing to the gradual encroachment of the sea, the 
church and village of Aldrington (or Atherington) have 
been destroyed ; consequently the parish contained nei- 
ther houses nor population at the Censuses of 1801, 11, 
21,31. The house returned in 1841 and 1851 is a toll- 
house, built since the completion of the new road from 
Shoreham to Brighton.” 

To what extent the population may have in- 
creased during the last ten years I know not, as I 
have not seen the Biue-Bovk. W. H. 


Tue Bartisn Museum tn 1784 (2 S. xi. 505.) 
—AIt is much to be regretted that your corre- 
spondent Iraurtiet does not give the name of the 
“writer of a tour seventy years since” whom 
he quotes. The hoax literary so abounds that 
some little precision as regards authorities is re- 
quisite in every case. This particular account is 
really extraordinary, and cannot be credited on 
the vague and unsatisfactory evidence which your 
correspondent furnishes. J. H. W. C, 


ApaM wits A Bearp (2" §. xi. 88.) — There 
is a fresco at Siena, by Razzi, of the descent of 
our Saviour into the “ Limbus Patrum,” in which 
the painter has represented Adam with a beard. 
Some twenty-four years ago I made a copy of it, 
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| which I have by me at present; but I regret that 


I cannot call to mind the name of the church 
where it is. 

The fresco is not mentioned by Vasari nor by 
Lanzi. If I mistake not, Adam has a beard in 
the beautiful fresco of the same subject, by Beato 
Angelico da Fiesole, in the convent of St. Mark, 
Florence. Our own great painter, Stothard, has 
represented Adam with a beard, in one of the 
illustrations to Gesner’s Death of Abel, Hepton- 
stall’s edition, 1797. Tuomas H. Cromex. 

Wakefield. 


Earnest Navy Lists (2" S. xi. 450. 515.)— 
I have a Navy List of two years earlier date than 
that mentioned by Mr. Kerrier. It is not a 
separate publication, but forms part of the mis- 
cellaneous information in the Court Register for 
1779. It occupies twenty pages and a half, and 
contains the following particulars: Ships not in 
Commission, classified according to their rates, 
with the numbers of their guns ; Ships in Commis- 
sion, also classified, with the numbers of guns, 
the names of the captains, and in some cases the 
station of service; Lists of Admirals, Captains, 
Masters, and Commanders, and Lieutenants; and 
a Table of the Rates of Pay. The List of Ad- 
mirals gives no dates ; the other lists do. 

I dare say if the preceding volumes of the 


| Court Register, which does not seem to have been 


On reference to the | 


a new publication in 1779, were inspected, earlier 
Navy Lists would be found. 


Sear or Ropert pe Tuoexy (2™ S. xi. 510.) 
—In answer to the question put to me by Senex, 
Colwyn or Maude Castle is in the parish of Llan- 
saintfraed, a few miles from Builth, on the road 


| to Presteign. 


With respect to the Lady Alice Touny, I may 
observe that, as she was a Bohun, she may per- 
haps have been buried in Lanthony Priory, as 
being the burial-place of her father’s family. 

Respecting the inscription on the seal, I am 
persuaded that Senex will look upon the com- 


| munication of Mr. J. G. Nicnots as containing 


all the information that he can desire. 

The suggestion of Sexex that the swan, Cignus, 
may have been adopted as a crest, or (as Mr. 
Nicuots terms it) a cognizance, from its similarity 
in sound to Signum, a standard, will perhaps be 
looked upon at first sight as somewhat far-fetched. 
But many years ago I remember hearing a la- 
bourer spoken of with commendation, as working 
like a stag. The phrase puzzled me a good deal, 
for a stag is anything but a hard-working animal. 
But on looking into the matter I found that the 
expression came from the French “ ¢ravailler 
comme un serf,” the English form arising from 
the similarity in sound between cerf, a stag, and 
serf,aslave. It is worthy of remark that if the 
word “hind” had been used in the translation, 


Davip Gam.. 
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the ambiguity of the original would have been | 
| would seem to have died, the one at London, and 


preserved. 

In looking over the points that have been 
touched upon by Senex, I find one or two ques- 
tions upon which it-would be very desirable that 
some further light should be thrown; and for this 
purpose I beg to put them in the form of distinct 
Queries : — 

1. If the house of Hugh de Calvacamp belonged 
to the Sept ‘'norn, how came one of its principal 
branches to be grafted with the Lime or Linden ? 

2. If lions are borne by all the Thorns, how 
came it that lions formed no part of the bearings 
of either branch of the house of Toeny ? 

3. How came it that the arms borne by the de- 
scendants of Ralph de Toeny, the Standard- 
bearer, were so essentially different from those 
borne by the descendants of his brother (if I mis- 
take not), Robert de Todeni, Lord of Belvoir ? 

MEterEs. 

Avrocrarus on Books (2 S. xi. 286.) — 

2. Whitney. — Iam enabled, through an anti- 
quarian fellow-labourer, the Rev. H. Green, of 


Knutsford, to complete the motto on H. C. W.’s | *© a tr ry 
afterwards gave it to her physician, Dr. Thomas 


copy of Oclandii Anglorum Prelia. Mr. Green 
possesses a volume which once belonged to 
Whitney, entitled Les Devises Heroiques de M. 
Claude Paradin, printed by Plantin, and pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1562. 
the autograph “ Gulfridus Whytney : Cestreshir,” 
and the motto “Constanter et syncere.” In a 
paper on “ Whitney's Emblems,” read before 
the Chester Archeological Society in 1859, Mr. 


having daughters nearly of their own age. They 


the other at Nantwich, within two or three days 
of each other, viz., in August, 1727. It is also 
clear from this note that step-mother and daughter 
had long ceased to have any connexion or cor- 
respondence with each other; for the latter was, 
in 1721, not even aware whether or not her 
father’s widow was at that time living. The two 
portraits Mrs. Clarke referred to when conversing 
with Vertue were, no doubt, the same which ap- 
peared in the inventory of Mrs. Milton’s goods 


| taken after her decease in 1727, and which with 


| but 382. 8s. 4d. 


the poet's “coat of arms,” are therein estimated 
at 10/. 10s., the entire inventory amounting to 
Among the items named in this 
document I notice “2 Books of Paradise,” valued 


| at 10s.,—a portion, we cannot doubt, of the 


“author's copies” of that work reverting to her 
at her husband's decease fifty years before. A 
third copy I have traced to the possession of 
Mr. Potts of this city (Chester) —a manuscript 
note on the title-page showing that it was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Milton to a Mrs. Norbury, who 


| Tylston of Chester, at the sule of whose son’s 


On the title-page is | 


library it was purchased by the grandfather of 
the present proprietor. T. Huenes. 
Chester. 


Acrixcourt; Wurttineton (2" S. xii. 18.) — 


| In addition to the two families descended from 


Green satisfactorily proved that Geoffrey Whitney | 
belonged to a family of that name, then, and long | 


afterwards, residing at Coole Pilate, near Nant- 
wich, in this county. 

3. Cotgrave. — This author was professionally, 
if not also by birth, connected with Chester. 
Perhaps H.C. W. will oblige me with a copy 


| memorable engagement. 


(addressed to 2, Grove’s Terrace, Chester) of | 


Cotgrave’s letter to Secretary Beaulieu, together | 


with, if practicable, a gutta percha impression 
from the seal attached to the letter. It may 
serve me in a projected notice of Randal Cotgrave 
in some future No. of “N. & Q.” 

4. Fletcher.—This name also smacks peculiarly 
of Chester. Is anything known of the author, his 
birth-place, &c. ? 

There are, probably, many readers of “ N. & 
Q.” who would like, with me, to hear more of 
H. C. W.’s “other literary relics of equal or 
greater curiosity” to or than those mentioned in 
his first communication. T. Huenes. 


Chester. 


Mitton (2"¢ §, xii. 2.) — This note confirms 
what we have elsewhere read of Widow Milton's 
“incompatibility of temper,” —a disease appa- 
rently, then as now, common to step-mothers 





ancestors distinguished at the battle of Agin- 
court, noticed by Mr. Henry W. S. Tayror, 
there may be reckoned that of Whittington of 
Hamwell Court, Gloucestershire, descended from 
Sir Guy Whittington (the nephew of the cele- 
brated Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of 
London), who commanded a company at that 
See Hunter's Agincourt 
Papers, p. 22. The renowned Richard himself, 
by his loans to the king, having supplied the 
sinews of war. Samvet Lysons. 


Vaxuve or Money (2™ S. x. 311.) — Your cor- 
respondent Proressor pe Morcan has shown 
very satisfactorily that the value of money at one 
time, as compared with the value of money at 
another time, may be estimated in several ways: 

Ist. By the quantity of pure metal that it con- 
tains. 

2nd. By its power of purchasing any given 
commodity. 

3rd. By its average purchasing power. 

4th. By the degree of social importance at- 
tached to a given income. 

It is important, however, to observe that the 
first mode of comparison is altogether of a dif- 
ferent character from the others. It is what is 
described by Hume as “ The change of denomina- 
tion, by which a pound has been reduced to the 
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third part of its ancient weight in silver.” Until 
this change of denomination is ascertained, 
impossible t 0 give any accurate expression to the 
other modes of comparison. And for this reason 
it would be very desirable that tables should be 
published in a convenient form showing the in- 
trinsic value of the current coin of the r palm, 


from the time when 1/. was a pound weight of | 


silver, to the present day. 
The utility of such a publication would be 
much increased by the addition of tables con- 


taining similar information respecting the coin of 


of France and 
Menor. 


other countries, as for instance, 


Spain. 


Tae Green Woman or Caruisie Castres (2™ 
S. xi. 208, 436.)—My drill-sergeant has been with- 
drawn, and another sent ; so that I am not able to 
refer to him for the verification (or otherwise) of 
his story. 
“3.&Q" 
picion, and defeat the object. His narrative was 
a very circumstantial one, and told naturally, as 
if without any apparent attempt to deceive. There 
are one or two circumstances which still make me 
think that Luauva.iensis and the sergeant have 
been referring to two different circumstances. 
The former speaks of “silver tissue,” as the ma- 
terial of which the dress was made. The sergeant 
said the material looked like green silk; and he 
further spoke of the larger skeleton as “The 
Green Woman of Carlisle Castle,” by which 
phrase it was there generally known. He spoke 
positively, also, to the skeleton of a child. An- 
other point is, the re-interment in the churchyard 
near the Scottish chief. But what, to my mind, 
seemed to lend the greatest force to his account 
was, the description of the hole in the wall in 
which the bones were found, coupled with the fact 
of the child; because here we have traces of an 
ancient barbarous custom, of which a man in his 
position in life, and of his education, had never 
heard. On referring back to my first paper (2™¢ 
S. xi. 208.), I do not see that I can alter it: and 
though the sergeant may draw the long bow, as 
well as wield the broad-sword, I am not quite 
satisfied in my own mind that his story has been 
wholly disproved. P. Hutcntson. 


Cornetivs Hottanp (2° S. xii. 10.) —There 
is a memoir of this we in Mark Noble's Lives 
of the Regicides, vol. i. pp. 357—360. Very few 
facts are recorded, and no references are given to 
authorities. I believe that there is no more trust- 
worthy biography of Holland. His name, how- 
ever, frequently occurs in the literature of the 
Civil War and Commonwealth periods. He was a 
native of Essex, said to have been born at Colches- 
ter. He sat as a judge at the King’s trial, but did 
not sign the death warrant. He died in Switzer- 
land, probably at Lausanne. Epwarp Peacock. 


it is | 


He never knew I communicated it to 
To write to him would raise sus- 


Miscellaneous. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are require , and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Tar Ker or rar R Ravenamon 3 with a Comment. Translated by 
Richard More (from the Cc Apocalyptice of Joseph Mede, B.D.] 
Lond, 1643. 4to.; or“ Ib., 16: 0. ito. 

Wanted by 2. B. Peacock, Solicitor, Lancaster. 

Any fragments, especially leaves containing colophons, of early-printed 
books; viz. from the German or Italian presses, before the year 1470; 
from the French press before 1480; or from the English before 1500, 


Wanted by J. F. Hodgkin, West Derby, Liverpool. 


Yolume (without the Supplement) of Mrowner's work on 
. which contains a description of the coins of Syria, Phenicia, 
and P alestin e. 
Wanted by William Beam 


The inh V 
Mer 


at, Warrington. 


, Seamon srrone tae AssoctaTION FOR DISs- 
® &vo. Dublin, 1799. 
) Destpznata Contosa Hineastca. 2 Vols. 8vo. Dub- 
r 
Inisn Pantiamentany Reoarster. vo. Vol. 
Neway Macazixe. 4 Vois. 8vo. Newry, 


B. H. Blacker, Rokeby, 


CVI, &c. 
Vols. ITI. and IV 


1815—18, 
Wanted by 2 Blackrock, Dublin. 


Pixcnor Epsuvnp), Funeral Sermon on Proverbs viii. dito. 1652. 
Aneoet (Joun > 
1.) The Kicht Government o f Evil Thoughts. §8vo. 
(2.) Four Sermons. 8vo. 166 
Reaptne (Joux), The Old Man's 3 Staff, a Sermon. 4to 1621. 
Beesty (Henry), Timely Remembrance of God. vo. 1664 
Richarpson (Samos and Caanes any books or Serm« ns by either 
Exony (Atexanver), The Voice of the Cryer. » 
Scuxt (Joun), Two Sermons on Matthew x. 16. 
Maartonrare sustine), Exposition of Mark. 
ATTERSOLL » Physic tke against Famine. 


1639. 


t 
Ser aon on John i. 47. Svo. 1657. 
Cruelty in the Workers of Ini quity, 2 Sermons. 1656. 8vo. 
Dub in, 16 
Nve( Rave , any Books 
Ancas ws (Grone The Shepherd’ and the Sheep. 4to. 
Oxptswoura (G any Sermons by him. 
Cunistorner), The Passion. to. 


or Sermons by either. 
Dublin, 1625. 


Any other Ser- 


Pair » Serm non | Corinth. xv. 19. ito. 1652. 
Pact), On Colossians i.—ii. 4to. 1646. 
JeLincer Cnatsro urn), A Clus ter of Grapes. Svo. 1664. 
Buexxowe (Jonn). Mict vael's Ce mbate with the Devil. 4to. 
Hoastey . Works; Collective edition. 6 Vols. 8vo. 


boards. 7 
, and ith editions of The Bruised Reed. 


Sinses (Ric 
Wanted by Re . B. Grosart, ist Manse, Kinross, N.B. 


1640. 
1845. In 


narp), 2nd, 3rd 


naoneagh to eipsteniomente 
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all Communications ron tue Eprron should be addressed, 
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